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| distinguished writers, and several] special enter- each week, singling out for emphasis the events ) 
| prises of somewhat extraordinary magnitude = " and personages of importance Its a » 
| are under way that presage a most entertaining BE TTER THAN EVER tions are numerous and by the best Q 
series of numbers for 1893. The illustrations Its department of fiction is replete with 
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| Harper's Bazar Harper's Young People 


| Each issue is the record of the week in wo- NO HOM E »ok out this year for *‘ Raftmates,’’ by Kirk : 
man’s world. It contains the latest in fashions - Mewror, and other serial and short stories. The , 
| and in Paris desizns; the best in bright stories OF CULT URE specialarticies will be interesting and valuable. 

| and high-class humor; the most thoughtful and Numerous illustrations. poems, anecdotes, ar 

| practical essays; the best artistic attractions, SHOULD ticles on pastimea, and every other subject of 

| and an indispensable pattern-sheet supple- interest to young people, make up a delightful 

| ment. BE W l THOU T T H E. M programme for the year 


Per ye:r, postage free, $4.00. Per year, postage free, $2 00. 
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Upon receipt of TEN Subscribe Now. Newsdealers, Book- 


ane ae partiaters HARPER & BROTI | ERS, Publ tshers sellers,and Postmasters 
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*,* Copies of THE NATION may be preenred 
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London agent g advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
@2 Fleet Street, B.C. | 








Educational. 


OALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
en hs 8 arg. to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, 8. G. A, CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
Stour. 
~ ComNROTICUT, Waterbury 
Z. MARGARE? xe DIOCESAN 
Schoo ge ong 5 form eighteenth year, opens 
Sept. 21,1842. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A. 
Rector. Miss Mary R. fiiliard, Principal. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and Germin Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 











LOvIsTANA. New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
VRS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
i Polk Chapman's French and English Boarding 
and Dey School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample groun ds for out- 

door exercise. 





MARYLAND. Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
(presents pnows as Miss Rindolph's School).— 
Boarding and Day School. Locatedin the m st beau- 
tiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21, witha very 
able corps of teachers. Students prep red for col- 
lege. Mra. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St 
hed EDGE WORTH BOARDING AND 
School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 

eek “Joth year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22) 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

MTAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 

For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Maas. 
Institute o Technolo, isa specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute ulty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Biguare, is is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute 

Preparation also for College (with or without 

Greek )andforbusiness, Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bo:ton, 17 Blagden Street. 

TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls. Specialists in each depart- 
ment. Refereoces: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen, 
7 A. Walker, Pres. Inst. Technology. Two vacsn- 
cles. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
YWE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 





MASSACHUSETTS. Concord 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prenared for college, scientific school, or »usi- 
ness, Allthe advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and phvsical training. Buildings new 
and according to latest models. 75 °cres of cround. 
JaMEs 8. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxb 
WDER POINT "SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching.’ The 22 
boys are members of the f mily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. KNAPP. 8.B. 





MA®SACHUSETTS, Ply 
NV R. KNAPP’S HOME ‘SCHOOL FOR 
< Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 
H. W. pesam Caprese Master. Mrs. KNAPP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS. THROOPS SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies and Children.—Collece Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. . Reopens Sept. t. 28, 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 

entific School. Send for Catalogue. 


NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYR, Master. 








New York City, 43 West 47th | Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 

Tiduslism | ineduecation. 8: ectalat’ention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnesium. Resident students. 
Mary R. Warton, A R..and Lors A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 
NEW Yore Crrvy. 6 West 4th Street. 
iy, LSS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
: Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special Students 
admitted. No more than eight pupils constitute any 








Educational. 
TSSGIBBONS SCHOOL FO FOR GIRLS, 


Sanaa H. Buenrson, Princi —_ morgen Sep- 
tember 28. A few boarding pu ~ yh 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
r! VEN SCROFY SCHOOL. —PREPAR- 
wag Roeny and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, NALD Me ONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for you ~g~y.- reopens September 28. 
—- for College. Ample grounds for outdoor 
exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 











Teachers, etc. 
ANTED—POSITION AS TYPE- 


writer and stenographic amanuensis in lite- 

rary work... Remington operator. Best references. 

Upon immediate reply, will cali on Saturday after 3 
ore lock. - Address “* “H., sad ” 146-150 Centre Street. 


FEW BO YS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre- 
paration for college or business. Decided advan- 
tages; references. Address TEACBER, care of Nation 








YOUNG ENGLISH LADY WISHES 
a situation as governess to young children or 
companion toa le 1dy. X 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








School Agencies. 


etd SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

AU, Elmhurst, (Obioago), i. hs eames col- 

leges. gon the oy academies, ools, ete., 

the ords r; Benn tho- 

roughly “investigated and full information furnished 

to emp!oyers free of charge. Send for = of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. Aso, * i Manager Th. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, ee ete., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
M. J. Youna-FULTON. 


733 Union Square, New York. 


YE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place. Boston, 371 Main 8t., Hart: 
e. 70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

4'120% South 8pring aa Los Angeles. _Bency” 
Manual fre ee. VERETT O Co. 


WHE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

Aagency.--Teachers seeking positions ome those 

wishing » change at an increased salary, should ad- 

dress ©. B. ay & Co., me Palace Hotel Building) 
Room O, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O, 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors. governesses, teachers, etc,, supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and bent) known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th ‘Bt, N. ‘Y. 














AN AGENCT Ramee bp este oi 

of vacancies and TH AT is something, but if it 

tells you about them is asked to recom- 

mends you, that ismore Ours RECOMMENDS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SPARS. BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The dasentanmie Year now open. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design. with lectures on 
anatomy an@ persrective. Principal instructors: F. 
W Benson, FE. C. Tarbell Drawing an! Painting), 
C. Howard Walker, J. ‘Linden Smith (Decoration , Ed- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A.K ss (Perspec- 
tive.) Pupi!sare allowed thefree use of the galleries 
ofthe museum. For circulars giving de ailed inform- 
rtion, address Miss EL!zaBETH LO¥BARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate sch: lar- 
shins having a e2sh value of $10) each, exclusive of 
tuition The subjects ave as follows: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, History of 
Education. Chemistry. Biology. Physics, ~- hiloso- 
phy, Greek. It also embraces efficient Prepar tory 
and Undergraduate Departments. a thoroughly or- 
grakes School of Pe aposy under the charge of Dr. 
P, Gordy is likewise ise in process. of development. 
Supe, President. 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE FOR 1893, 





CHRISTM AS NU M BE IN i N making the customary preliminary announcements of 


THE FRONTISPIECE wil! be a facsimile in colors of a the leading features for 1893, the publishers call atten- 
wa er color by L. MARCHETTI, of Paris. > 
THE COVER is ornamented by an attractive new design | troy to the number and character of the contributions which 


printed in colors. 


DECORATION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. By Franx] - ; 2 ° pe Pr oe. 
D. MILLET. I.dustrated with vesizns by Brasuriep, § 2728 247°C above all the ik N TE R TAIN ING gualety of ifs 
Cox, MAYNARD, CHASE, REINHART, WEIR, BECKWITH, F 7 
parlors eee pages; the year & wll be espectall y motable for ets short and 

MASTERPIECES OF MODERN FRENCH WALL 
PAINTING. By Witt H. Low. With many full-page} ||. - / s a 
illustrations from the originals of Bonnat, Puvis de |S€7°2@ stories. 
Chavannes, Jean Paul Laurens, Gervex, Cabanel, 
Galiand, and others 


. > rore will contribute to the first serial to 
NORWEGIAN PAINTERS. By H. H. Boyesex, with FRAM ES HODGSON BU R\E | | apyear im a magesine from Ther pen 
many illustrations. PUYULY . 


d ; é rmany years, entitied THE ONE 
THE NUDE IN ART. By Witt H. Low and Kgwnyon I KN iE Ww THE BEST OF ALL. This seria! is eameaiaiina’ pre bablv entirely un que in 
Cox, with full-page illustrations by the writers. > 


¥ pak = : S literature, being the frankly autobiographical story of the experiences of a child up to 
saw Lime aa ere no gee, BY zirlhood, with its sensations and emotions as cach new phase and problem of life opens 
Wil & fell pare Bostrating istoric Moments’ Series, Fi, it, In no sense, however, is it a juvenile story, being distinctly the study by a 


~ 3 " F ature lof that wholly different world which a child’s mental life presents 

SHORT STORIES. For THe Cross. A Christmas story |" ure mind of tl —, ’ I 
by GrorGE I. PurNAM. AN ASSISTED PROVIDENCE, & 
Christmas story by OcTAVE THANET, in the series of . a! oh fy . RBAN AND SUBUR 
Stories of a Western Town, illustrated by A. B. Frost * ‘ SAN SKETCHES. By 
Miss Latymer, a Christmas story by GrorG@e A. HIB sa ac i C. BUNNER. A se 
BaRD. illustrated by W. T. Smepiey. A WesT INDIAN | ries of six sketches of town and country life, in the most charming vein that is known 


poy tel aig re er a 4 Mise M My Proll oe to readers of his other works. Each sketch will be ilustrated in thorouch accord with 
wD, i ort story Dy Miss M. 8. RISCOE } 

PoiicE PRorection, a true episode in the life of the J the text. 
late Chief of the Russian Police, by Mme. 8S. R. ce 


miss escort SEQUEL, TO, “THE REFLECTIONS OFA. MARRIED 


ALDRICH. IN A GALLERY, by Junta C. R. Dorr, ilius —a von . furt . 
tra‘ed by a full paze after a painting by Simon De Vos. 7 ROBERT GRANT. The suthor relates the further experiences 
THE REPENTANCE OF EBEN PyncuoT, a humorous story of the now well-known pair of married lovers, Fred and Josephine 


in verse by Epwarp $8. Martin, illustrated by F. G. Lilustrated. 
ATTWOOD. 
POINT OF VIEW, ETC., ETC. THE COPPERHE \]) By HAROLD a. A ie 1 eae 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. . : i} great power, which will run through at least five 





numbers. 


IDV MD * By Miss 8S. B. ELLIOTT, author of ‘JERRY.’ A realistic story of life among the Tennessee 
R -| SPERRET mountaineers, shown in curious and striking contrast with the scholarly life of the little univer- 
4 = . 


sity at Sewanee—a juxtaposition which gives the key to the motive and plot. It will run through 
four numbers. . 


] \ ! *AT _ SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO EDWARD IRVING and others, 

PERSON AL REMINISCENCES dealing with a part of Carlyle’s life tar different from that brought out in the recent lite 

eer ‘ : * rature of Carlyle reminisceaces. RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN AND SUMNER. 

By the late MARQUIS DE CHAMBRUN. Both articles are full of new matter. AN ARTIST IN JAPAN. By ROBER?t BLUM, who 

bas just returned from a residence of nearly two years in that country. Abundantly illus strated by the author. HiSTORIC MOMENTS, 

which have been a feature of the magazine during 1892, will be continued by some particularly striking papers, among them several by the 
vreat War correspondents, WILLIAM H. RuSSELL, ARCHIBALD Foraes, and others. 


*N’ 1 A series of articles on the life work of men in many cailings—the chief ways (exclusive of professions) 
] a } in which men earn their livelihood. One article describes, for exampla, the typical life of a machi- 
3 nist or worker in iron onits largest scaleyjn great mills like those at Homestead; another the miner’s 


every-day life, another the lumberman’s, another the typical life of a mercha: aman, etc, Each one of these articles will be written by 
a thoroughly representative man in the lings of life of which he writes 


A series will be published later in the year giving the impressions made by the 
THE \ ORL I)'S U FAIR IN CHIC, AGO. 7 — ib r mn upon different observers of noe, both American and foreign; and 


these observers will be also artists who will illustrate their own articles. 


i ’ 1c to appear at the opening of the year may be mentioned the further contribu 
AMONG MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES tions to the ** Poor in Great Cities,’’ Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's il!us- 
slat 4 ‘ lls seas : si paper on the London dines for Home A.d to Invalid Children, ete. Of 
special interest also will be Professor Heilprin’s a dinates: aceount of the PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION, of which he was the head 
(illustrated by the artist who ac — ed the expedition for the purpose), a very interesting article by Octave Uzanne on the exhibition of 
WOMAN’S ART now going on in Paris, and articles upon artistic subjects, accounts of travels, e'c., ete. 


A fac-simile of a water-color drawing by the French artist, Marchetti, which will appear in the 
STR: \ IONS. : - _ tmas number, marks an important departure from the usual methods of reprotuction in magazine 
stration. It has always been the aim of the publishers to give the best renderings of original 


drawings in black and white, but in Ros plate a great step in advance is taken when the 
original drawing is reproduced not only in form and texture but in its coloring as well. 


The pictures of the year will represent the work not only of the well-known illustrators, < $3. oo a Year ; ‘ 
but many drawings wil! also appear by artists who are best known as painters. 
| 25c.a Number. 








SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. |SPECIAL (OFFER, Te numbers for 


seription for 1893, - - - - $4.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. ]te,same. vst beck numbers bound im 
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1607 THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 





ti 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN anv ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS, POEMS, 
ANECDOTE ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BA LLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, ” WARS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFT, AND 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAY INGS, WONDE 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. 


ORATIONS, 


Among those 


best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 


recommend them: 














Ex-President Noah Porter Robert C. Winthro Archbishop C 
Yale University, . Richard Malcolm Johuston, Archbishop ee 
Ww. T. Harris, LL. D., United Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chauncey M. De} ew, 
By EF — Hon. Goons e Sith or Corti Bon, Henry W rth Hf Hi 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard pa t ‘A ’Pinke rton > The London Times, igiginson, 
University, Richard Watson Gilder, The Century Magazine, 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Amos ellogg, Editor N. Joel Chandler Harris, 
Congress, Y. School Journal, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
William Dean Howells, Andrew Carne 1s 66 Professor David Swing, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., Gon. Fit Fits i iugh ‘Lee Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
LL. D., | thi ancellor of Chau gre. 1, 5:5 ; art Richard aary prodcard. 
auqua University rs. Roscoe Conkli G i 
eeeiactee,.. GESUREIRE  fesarr aft 
eldon, Ex-Pres. Bisho e e 
National Teachers’ Ass'n, Cardinal Gibbens, sate B. 0. Flower, faiey arena 


And thousands of others "who are well known. 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 


rsons whose time is limited: to children whose tastes are to be formed; 


to those who use books 


or entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or 
who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 


agent you meet to bring you this Lisrary. 


He will be glad to bring it. 


In the mean time write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y.- 





FINE PORTRAITS 


(ON JAPAN PAPER). 
MR. G. KRUELL’S 
LATEST PORTRAITS ON WOOD. 


—_— 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


**It is beautiful in execution, and very satisfac- 
tory as a likeness.’’—Mrs. H. BeecuEer Stowe. 

‘Mr. Kruell has taken the plain, strong face of 
this New Enzland woman and endowed it with an 
inner, not an outward grace.’’—The Nation, Sep- 
tember 29, 189°. 

Size of block, 9x7.5 inches. 
riage paid. 


Price $15.00, car- 


U. S. GRANT. 


**The brain, the temperament, the will which 
made the great commander who suppressed the re- 
bellion are shown as never before in G. Kruell’s 
latest masterpiece of wood-engraving.’’—The Na- 
tion, April 14, 1892. 


Proof impressions on Japan paper; signed by the 
artist. Size of block, 10x8.5 inches. Price $20, 
carriage free, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


** Destined to be the historic likeness of the first 
martyr President of the Republic.*’—The Nation, 
March 26, 191. 


Size, 10x3.5 inches. Price, $20. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


**Caleulated to cast all previous prints in the 
shade.'’—The Nation, September 21, 1891. 


Size, 12x10.5. Price, $20. 
J. R. LOWELL. 


** As good a likeness of Lowell in his last years 
as can be.*'—Pro¥F. CHARLES ExvioT Norton. 


Size, 9.25x6.75 inches. Price, $10.00. 

Also some proofs of portraits of Darwin, Asa 
Gray, GARRISON, WENDELL Puiuuips, and E. L. 
Gopkgr, at $15 each. 

Address G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Ave., 

East Orange, N. J. 

In writing please mention Nation. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Rules and Practice for the Use of Americans. 


A short, clear. simple, and accurate treatise, adopt- 
ed in many colleges. academies, schools, etc., and of 
permanent value to any student. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


De Peiffer’s School of Languages, 





t 





180 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS, 


, 


Brentano’s 
HOLIDAY DISPLAY. 


. . 

American and English Books. 

Our stock for the approaching holidays, compre- 
hend ng absotutely everything new and desirable 
in sta: dard and current literature, appropriate for 
gift books, is now fully dispiayed. 

This stock inc.udee, besides all the newest publications, 
editions de lure of standard works, and sets of the standard 
authors bound specially by us in the finest leather bindings. 





French and German Books. 


Our own establishmentsin London and Paris give 
us facilities, of which we have most excelleotly 
availed ourseives, for the special importation of 
many exclusive books, both in respect of authors 
and bindings. 


Special attention is directed to our display of the French 
classics in fine bindings, works of art, editions de lure, ete, 





In our German *syartment wili be found the finest edt- 
tions of the class.” and modern authors and poets of Ger=- 
many, all the famous fairy tales, books for older children, 
ele. 

The latest novelties m French and German calendars, al- 
manacs, etc, 





Allthe American, English, and French Christmas 
numbers may be inspected on our counters. Orders 
sent by mail promptly executed. 


A descriptive catalogue of the holiday numbers will be 
matled to any address, postpaid, upon request. 


GOODS CAN BE SELECTED NOW FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
AND DELIVERED ON ANY DATE DESIRED, 


C#~ Send for our holiday catalogues. 


BRENTANO’S, 


OF UNION SQUARE, 
Temporarily at 124 FIFTH AVENUE, 








New York. 
A magazine forthe study of the 
GERMANIA German Language and Litera- 
w=. ~ — oooumended by 
ors and the press 


as “the best effort yet ~onr to pte the student of 
German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its 
BEGINNERS’ CORNER furniehes every ee 
and interesting course in German a 
year. Sample copies free. P.O. Box 151, Mancnes- 
er, N. 





Charles L. Webster & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
In their Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series: 


Mr. Billy Downs and 
His Likes. 


By RicHaARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author 
of ‘Dukesborough Tales.” Stamped 
cloth, etc., about 200 pages, with fron- 
tispiece by Dan Beard. Price, 75 
cents. 


Co’one! Johnston is easily the dean among South- 
ern men 0° letters, and the announcement of a new 
volume from his pen calls for little comment. It is 
sufficient to state that he has selected a number of 
his mo-t characteristic Georgia tales, now first 
published in book form, including ‘* A Wedding in 
Dooly District,’’ ‘‘ The Townses,’’ ‘*Something in a 
Name,’’ ‘* Parting from Sailor,’’ ‘*A Bachelor's 
Counselings,’’ and ‘* Two Administrations. *’ 





Other Volumes in this Series: 

ESSAYS IN MINIATURE. By AGNES 
REPPLIER. 

WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER CO- 
LUMBUS. Edited by PavL LEIcEs- 
TER FORD. 

MERRY TALES. By Mark TWAIN. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS 
EASTERN NEIGHBORS. By POULT- 
NEY BIGELOW. 

PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN 
THE DANUBE, By POULTNEY BIGE- 
LOW. 

SELECTED POEMS. 
MAN. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIA: Or, The Story of a 
Life. By WALT WHITMAN. 

DON FINIMONDONE: Calabrian Sketches. 
By ELISABETH CAVAZZA. 

THE MASTER OF SILENCE. 
mance. By IRVING BACHELLER. 


By WaLt WHIT- 


A Ro- 


12mo, gilt titles, each, cloth, 75 cents; 
half calf, $2.00. Set complete, 10 volumes 
in a box, cloth, $7.50; half ca!f, $20.00. 


- A POET’S ITINERARY. 


Under Summer Skies. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. Cloth, 
300 pages. $1.00. 


In the present volume, Under Summer Skies, Mr. 
Scollard narrates in delicate prose the story of his 
wanderings in Egypt, Palestine, Italy, and the Alps. 
This pleasant reading is interspersed here and there 
with poetical interludes, descriptive of the scene in 
which itis set. The author is a careful artist in 
words, with a bright eye for every scrap of local 
color, and unflagging interest in all that is rare 
or curfous or historical. 

The volume is attractively printed with wide mar- 
gins, and numerous half-tone illustrations by Mar- 
garet Landers Randolph. 


octavo, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


*,* Our publications are forsale by all booksell- 
ers, or are mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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G. P. Putnam's S “Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The New Exodus A Study of 


Israel in Russia. By Haro_p FREpERIC, author 
of ‘The Young Emperor,’ ete. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 

**Mr. Frederic’s volume contains the most cohe- 
rent and the fullest presentment of the case against 
the Russian Government. . As such it is 
not one whit more trenchant or unsparing than the 
facts warrant.’’—London Times. 


Scenes from the Life of Christ. 
Pictured in Holy Word and Sacred Art. Edit- 
ed by Jessica Cone. With 64 illustrations 
from celebrated paintings. Square 8vo, bound 
in white and gold, red edges, $3.50. 

The following area few of the illustrations, re- 
produced from photographs of the great paintings 
of Bodenhausen’s *‘The Madonna,’’ Dobson's ** The 
Good Shepherd,’’ Reni’s ‘*The Annunciation,”’ 
Miiller’s ‘* The Nativity,’’ Portael’s *‘ The Star in 
the East,’’? Bouguereau’s ‘* The Flight into Egypt,”’ 
Ittenbach’s ‘‘The Christ Child,’’ Doré’s ‘‘Christ 
Walking on the Sea,’’ &c., &c. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. Each 


play in a separate volume. 
Size 344x5 inches, 
Large, clear type. 
Howard’s charming illustrations. 
Text complete and unexpurgated. 
Flexible leather binding. 
Volumes sold separately. 75 cents each (in 
box), and orders invited for the complete set. 
The first group will comprise these plays: The 
Tempest, A Miisummer Night’s Dream, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, As You Like It, Muc Ado About 
Nothing, Twelfth Night, The Winter's Tale. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS 
32mo, gilt top. 


XXXVIIJ.—Deutsche Volkslieder. 


A Selection from German Folk Songs. Printed 
in the original text. Compiled and edited by 
Horatio 8S. Wut, Professor of German Lan- 
guage and Literature,Cornell University. Lllus- 
trated, Uniform with the *’ Ballad’’ volumes 
of the Nuggets, $1.50. 


XXXIX.—The Wit and Wisdom 
OF CHARLES LAMB, comprising Seiec:ions 
from Lamb’s Letters and Essays, together 
with anecdotes by his friends, culled from va- 
rious sources. Compiled by Ernest’ DREssSEL 
NortTH. With portrait from a diawing by 
Hancock in 1798, in the possession of Mr. Cot- 
tle. $1.00. 

*,* 150 copies are printed on Large Paper with 


Proof of the Portrait. $3.75. 


The Initials. By Baroness Taut- 
PH@Us. 2 vols, 16mo, uniform with the 
Exmoor Edition of *‘ Lorna Doone,’ $2.30. 

** This very attractive and convenient edition, ap- 
propriately cailed the **Hil egarde,’’ really supphed 
along-felt want. In all the thirty-odd years of its 
deserved popularity there never lias been a worthy 
American edition Of this admirable novel. Now in 
these two tasteful volumes, in the clear typography 
of the Knickerbocker Pre-s, it can be read again 
with fresh enjoyment.’’— Philadelphia Times. 


NEARLY READY: 
Japan in Artand Industry. With 


a Glance at Japanese Manners and Customs. 
Trauslated from the French of Felix Régamy 
by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon Sheldon 
12mo, fully illustrated, $1.75. 


*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. II, No. 3, and pro- 
spectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets series, sent 
on application. 





Beautiful Books 


EXQUISITE BINDINGS. 
ZENOBIA. 


QUEEN OF Patwyra. By Wititiam Ware, author 
of ‘Aurelian,’ ‘Julian,’ ete. A new edition of this 
standard work fully illustrated with half-tone plates 
from photographs taken in Palmyra, showing the 
ruins of that splendid civilization which was at its 
zenith nearly two tiiousand years ago. Ilvol., crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


GENOA, THE SUPERB. 


THE City or CoLumspus. By Vireinia W. Jown 
son. This city, the birthplace of Columbus, is not 
only interesting from its historical associations, but 
is remarkable for the beauty of its parks, palaces, 
and cathedrals of modern architecture. Llustrated 
with photogravures. 1 vol., crown Svo, vellum 
cloth, illuminated ia gold and colors, $3.00. 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO, 


Or FLorRence Past AND PRESENT. By Vir@ryia 
Jounson. Uniform with * Genoa, the Superod.” 
1 vol., $3.00; the 2 above vols., in cloth box, $6.00. 


THE LAST DAYs OF POMPEII. 


Pompgman Epitios. By Butwer (Lord Lyit 
This thrilling historical novel is produced in a superb 
manner, with fifty photogravure illustrations from 
photographs of Pompei as it now is, and trom cele 
brated restorations and frescoes. A maynificent 
and distinctively Pompeiian binding. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, embossed in full gold, $6.00, 


RIENZI. 


RoMANgesQve Eprrion. Tue Last or Tus Roman 
Tripunes By Butwer (Lord Lytton). A superb 
edition of this splendid historical romance, which 
stands without au equal, tull of photogravure illus 
trations from Roman photographs. 2 
8vo, embossed in gold, gilt tops, $6. 00 


. 


ROMOLA. By Greoros Evtor 


vols., crown 


Uniiorm with ‘ Rieozi’ and ‘Last Days of Pom 
peii,’ with sixty photogravures. 2 vols., 36 00 


CAPTAIN JANU ARY. 


New ILiustraTep KEvition. By Lavra FE. Rics- 





ARDS. This charming idyl of New England coast 
life has passei throuzh thirteen editions in tw 
years. This is an entirely new edition in larger 
type and page, an’ superbly illustrated with thirty 
half-tone pictures, from drawings by Frank T. Mer 
rili. 1 vol, quarto, cloth, unique, $1.25 


SPRING, § SUMMER. AUTUMN 
WINTER. 


Four exquisite iittle vol nprising s 


ubellushed wiih dainty 
illustrations set into the text in artistic style. The 





the gems o. English poetry, 


volumes are bound i iil India silk in cew and del 
, 


cate shades stan nped j gold. 4 vols., fu:l silk, i: 
neat box, $4.00, or separately, $1.00 


PHE VIC AR OF W AKEFIE LD. 








(Exquisite Seri st. By On 
VER GOLDSMITH DI strat a with dainty etchings 
by the great French artist, Ad. Lalauze. 2 vols 
lémo, parchinent and OM ng, $3.50 
PAUL AND VIRG INIA 

Xquisite Series Ep sJovacst. By Ber 
NARDIN DE SaInT | IERRE v siform with * The Vi 
of Waketield.’ r str tus are by the cele 
brated F Etc! erin The mos 
artistic « of this lever made 1 vol., 





ldimo, parchment and silk binding, $2.00. 


Fy r sale by all books ers, or sent post tpaid 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 








A New and Superb dition. 


Historical Memorials 
ul Canterbury. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN Sraniey, DD 
With 7 full-page illustrations repro- 
duced from etchings. 13 full-page 
photos, and numerous cuts, Small 
Svo, cloth, Italian style. Uniform 

, - 
with the two-volume edition of West 


minster Abbey. $6.50 


Attention is invited to this new elit ' 
beautifully printed : bound in ornamental 
cioth. Toe repr lu i { etet s are 
full page, as also t } s, which are 
Inthe best stvle of that art ese preses Y 
vivid view of the man. features of jhe cathe 
dral, both interior and exterior i he 
xraphs alone, if sold separately unmoun 
woud cost the price of this volume 
. _ . 
4 {so a A eve’ Lat@licn of tke 
Ss id } is ? ff lé ‘ NM ‘ f ‘ z Z é ag ‘ ? 
OF 


Westimiister Abbey. 


By ARTHUR Penruyn Srantey, D.D,, 
late Dean of Westminster, A new 
illustrated edition, With 13 = full- 


page reproductions of etchings after 
pag : 


rhe 2 } ’ na 299 ee 
Herbert Railton, and numerous 


woodcuts. 2 voiumes. Ovo. In 


need . ail om, 3 Rie —— 
colored cloth, with jacket, $7.50. 


Alt copios of the first edition of s beau 
i ‘ kK were sold in i t re the 
late of publication. Lhe publishers have now 
reau¥Y & Lew issue. 


Also a new Library Edition of the 
Memorials of Canterbury, and also 
of Westminster Abbey in three 
volumes, 12mo, beautifully printed, 
and without the full-page illustrations, 
at the following prices: Westminter 

bb y, 2 volumes, $3 00; Memorials 


of Canterbury, 1 volume, $1.50. 


*.* Any of the above will be sent by mail or 


express on the receipt of the price, De 


seriptive circular sent on application. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


CINCORPORATED), 
182 FIFTH AVE, 
Three doors below 23d Street, N.Y, 
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acmillan & Co.'s New and Illustrated Books. 


JUST READY IN COLUMBIER 8VO, BOUND IN BUCKRAM. 


MAN IN ART. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


Author of ‘Etching and Etchers,’ ‘The Graphic Arts,’ ‘Landscape,’ ‘The Present State of the Fine Arts in France.’ Editor of 
“The Portfolio.” 


gg ee by Etchings and Photogravures from pictures by SirF. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, Sir John Gilbert, Luke 
Fildes, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Gonzalo, Coques, Philipe de Champagne, Maes, Schalken, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, 
Boticelli, Pisano, Giovanni Bellini, Burgognone, Walenn, Woolner, M. de Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca deila Robbia, Tassaert, Bel- 
langer, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etched or photogravured by Norman Hirst, Rhead, C. O. Mur- 
ray, M. Manesse, Didier, Flameng, Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan and Swan, Armand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. 
Printed on J. Dickinson & Co.’s English Hand-made Paper, Culumbier 8vo. Ready next week. 


*,* Also Edition de Luaxe (limited to 175 copies for England and America), printed on John Dickinson & Co.'s Hand-Made Paper, 











and the Illustrations on Japanese Vellum. Price on application. 





By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


With numerous Illustrations and Full-page Plates. Uniform with the new edition of ‘The Pieasures of 
Life.’ 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
*** The Beauties of Nature’ will take rank with the gifted author’s ‘ Pleasures of Life.’ *’—Boston Times. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, With Iilustrations by Hugh Thomson. Uniform with ‘Cranford,’ * The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
*,* Also a large-paper edition limited to 250 copies for England and America, printed on hand-made 
super-royal paper bound in buckram. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON, 
THE DEATH OF CGNONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
Uniform with ‘The Foresters.’ 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* Large-paper Edition, printed on Hand-made Paper. Limited to 200 Copies. For price apply to 
the booksellers. 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. 
Now Ready. 8 vols. In cloth box, $15.00. 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. 


Miniature Edition, printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on (ndia Paper. 


Just Published. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


STUDENT AND SINGER. 


Reminiscences of CHARLES SANTLEY. Written by himself. With two portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


NEW BOOK BY REV. STOPFORD A, BROOKE. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev, Stoprorp A. Brooke, Uniform with Bryce’s ‘American Commonweaith.’ i2mo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


An Edition de Luxe, uniform with ‘The Makers of Florence.’ 8vo, $6.00. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OuipHant. With Illustrations by R. RB. 
Holmes, F.S.A., and 20 additional Illustrations, Medium 8vo, bound in half buckram, gilt top, $6.00. 


8vo. Illustrated. $4.00. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE, 


Including Archers, Artists, Authors, Cricketers, Ecclesiastics, Gamblers, Gardeners, Hunters and 
Shooters, Oxonians, Preachers, and Workingmen. With Illustrations from original sketches 
by LeecH and THACKERAY. 








NEW NOVELS. 





F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 


DON ORSINO. 


A Sequel to ‘Saracinesca’ and ‘ Sant’ Ilario.’ 
By F. Marion CRAWFORD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
*,* Uniform with the new edition of Mr. Craw- 
fora’s Novels. 


‘In many respects his greatest novel.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 


The Last Touches. 


By Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp, author of ‘Aunt Ann.’ 
12mo, cloth. Ready next week. $1.00. 





Under Pressure. 
Scenes from Roman Life. 
By the Marchesa THEODoLI. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


** A picture of Italian domestic tife. As a story 
it is very clever, and its characters are well indi- 
vidualized. The Marchesa has done her work well, 
but it is not until the second reading that one per- 
ceives its genuine literary merit, and then one hopes 
to see more stories from her at very brief inter- 
vals.’?—Boston Pilot. 


Helen Treveryan; or, The Ruling 
Race. By Joun Roy. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


‘“*A gracefully written narrative.’’— Boston 
Beacon, 





The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels 


To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 
250 wood engravings, specially drawn by emi- 
nent artists. 


Subscribers’ names are now beivg received by all 
booksellers and by the publishers. Eoch vol- 
ume will be prompily delivered monthly as pub- 
lish d. 


Vou. I. Waverwey. Price, $1.25. Now ready. 

Vou. Il. Guy Mannerina. Price, $1.25. Ready 
December lst. 

*,* Large-Paper Limited Edition, on Hand-made 
Paper. For price apply to the booksellers, 








Macmilian & Co.’s New Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Gift Books will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1892. 


The Week. 


OvuR esteemed contemporary the Times, 
which at first opposed any extra session at 
all, but now sees some possible advantage 
in calling one in September or October, 
has overlooked one noteworthy fact. The 
McKinleyites, when they determined on 
their last attack on the consumers and 
taxpayers of the country, did not say, 
‘‘We must not do this in the spring, and 
we cannot sit over it in the hot weather, 
and had we not better wait until 
the fall?” They held that for the kind of 
work they had in hand all seasons were 
good and no session too long. According- 
ly they began to hatch their bill in Janu- 
ary, 1890, and they introduced it April 16, 
opened the debate on it May 7, and passed 
it in the House May 21 (that is, in about 
twelve working days), passed it in the 
Senate September 10, and got it approved 
October 1. Not only did they sit waiting for 
it through the long heat of a Washington 
summer, but they got their Speaker to sus- 
pend the deliberative functions of the 
House, and convert himself into a prime 
minister charged with the carriage of party 
legislation. Now, if we are to have any 
reform in the system of fiscal oppression 
which these men have fastened on the 
country, we must be as prompt and 
courageous and determined in doing good 
as they were in doing evil. We must not 
fear either heat or cold any more than 
they did. We must not scorn delights and 
livé laborious days any less than they did. 
We must not go into summer quarters, 
and let them refill’ their magazines and 
strengthen their defences at their leisure. 
If the McKinley Bill could be concocted in 
April and passed in May,so might the repeal 
or modification of the McKinley Bill. But 
we anticipate no such reckless haste as 
characterized the action of Reed’s Con- 
gress. The necessary changes must be 
made decently and in order, and after pro- 
per deliberation—for, thank God, the 
House is still a deliberative body, Mr. Reed 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
Dry Goods Economist well observes on this 
point: 

‘In point of fact, from three to six months 
would be inevitably consumed in formulating 
and discussing a new bill, if the details of the 
work dre to be done by Congress; and even 
after the legislation had taken final shape, a 
further period of several montiis would be al- 
Jowed to elapse before it would be put in 
force. In view of this fact, which any one 
familiar with the process of Federal! legislation 
will confirm, there should obviously be no un- 
necessary delays in getting at the work.’’ 





Even supposing a complete revision of 
the tariff could not be made in the spring, 
consider what might be done in the way 
of commending tariff reform to the coun- 





try, and restoring hope and confidence to 
industry in general by simply taking the 
duty off one article—wool. This would at 
once start one of our most important indus 

tries, the woollen industry, which has long 
been Janguishing, into renewed activity 

Clothing, blankets, carpets—all prime 
necessaries of life—would promptly feel 
the effect of it. The shoddy mills would 
shut up with much cursing and execra 

tion of free-traders, Lut the poor man 
would get a coat whose cheapness and du 

rability would, far from making him a 
‘* cheap man,” increase his self-respect as 
well as his temmperature, and he would go 
to sleep under a real woollen blanket, and 
not a McKinley cotton or shoddy simula 

crum. The fraud of the McKinley Bill on 
the poor through their blankets alone con 

tains moral guilt enough to fill one of the 
biggest penitentiaries in the country with 
malefactors. Now suppose the public had 
this experience of what tariff reform meant 
between April and December, who can 
doubt the encouragement it would give to 
the work of tariff reform when the ordi 

nary session of Congress began, and the 
extent to which it would strengthen the 
confidence of the country in the Democra- 
tic party and inthe new Administration’ 
If this be true of wool, it would be, d for 
tiori, true of binding-twine and tin plate, 
the duties on which the Democratic House 
of the present Congress has tried to repeal 

In short, three or four such bills, which 
could be readily passed in extra ses 
sion, and which need no additional in 
quiry or consideration, would,as samples of 
the whole work to be done later, have an 
excellent effect on public opinion, besides 
giving sensible and immediate relief to in 
terests which are suffering seriously from 
MeKinleyism 


The wool and woollen schedule of the 
Mills Bill made wool free and woollen 
goods dutiable at 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
This was a higher rate of ‘‘compensatory” 
duty than the manufacturers themselves 
asked for when the tariff of 1867 was 
adopted. The rates in the McKinley Bill 
range from 50 to 150 per cent., which of 
course includes what is called compensa 
tion for the duties on woo!. There is one 
thing certain in coming tariff legislation, 
and that is free wool The Democratic 
party long since ceased to be frightened by 
the jack-o’-lantern of the political shep 
herds, and since they have practically lost 
Ohio in an election where the wool tariff 
was the most important issue, they have 
become a laughing-stock for the whole 
country. There is one reason why the 
wool tariff should be repealed at as early a 
day as possible. The price of wool in the 
London market has been greatly de 
pressed since the passage of the McKin- 
ley Bill, and in consequence the foreign 
manufacturer of woollens has got his raw 
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inaterialat very low rates This condi 
tion of things now prevails. The foreign 
manufacturer knows that there will be 
free wool and lower duties on woollens in 
this country within a measurable period of 
time. He knows, too, that when the wool 
duties are repealed and American manu 
facturers appear in the wool market on 
equal terms with himself, the price of 
wool will go up in consequence of 
the new demand for it. Obviously it 
is for the interest of the foreign manu 
facturer to accumulate as much wool 
and make as much cloth as possible in 
the interval, to be sent to this country 
when the tariff is lowered. The longer 


he more advan 


the change is postponed, t 
tage the foreigner will gain If the Re 
publicans want to save the woollen 
manufacturers from this artificial and 
temporary disadvantage, they will do well 
to pass the Springer Bill, which is now in 
the ke epg of the Senate Committee on 
Finance 


Secretary NRusk’s annual report was evi 
dently drawn up before the election, and 
has all the old cobwebs on it. He views 
imports with alarm, especially imports of 
raw materials that go to the building up 
of great industries Overhauling the Cus. 
tom-house returns, he finds ‘40,000,000 
worth of animal products, $67,000,000 
worth of fibres, $27,000,000 worth of hides, 
$30,000,000 worth of fruits and wines, and 
$25,000,000 worth of raw silk” —all which 
articles could, he thinks, ‘‘with proper en- 
couragement, be produced in our own coun- 
try.” One great blessing brought about by 
the result of the election is the fact that it 
is no longer necessary to treat such rub- 
bish seriously. ‘‘ Uncle Jerry” came back 
from Wisconsin in bitterness of spirit, con- 
fessing that ‘‘we were cleaned out.” His 
report was among the things most tho- 
roughly cleaned out, and will find its way 
to the paper-mills with rather greater 
celerity than its predecessora. 


One looks in vain in the election returns 
for any trace of the effect which several 
great issues were counted upon to pro- 
duce in the popular mind. There were 
Peck and his wonderful statistics, for ex- 
ample—what evidence can be found in the 
Republican vote that he induced anybody 
to turn to Harrison and Reid? Then there 
is the enormous pension expenditure by 
the Republican party, designed solely tocon- 
solidate the ‘‘soldiers’ vote” for the party’s 
ticket. Where are the traces of the “‘ sol- 
dier vote” in the returns ? Then there is the 
‘‘American hog” issue. That was counted 
upon to win votesin the Western States; yet 
the two chief hog-raising and hog packing 
States in the Union, Illinois and Ohio, 
went back completely on the Republican 
party, giving it the worst blows it received 
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anywhere. Finally, there were the “‘great 
Constitutional arguments ” in defence of 
McKinley protection by George Ticknor 
Curtis. Is it possible that no man’s vote 
was won by these? No trace of one can 
be found, but there are abundant evidences 
of thousands of votes repelled by some 
mysterious and all-powerful force, and it 
may be that Mr. Curtis supplied it. 





We invite the attention of our Republi- 
can friends to the recent advance in 
wages in cotton-manufacturing at Lowell 
and elsewhere. The three following an- 
nouncements have all been made since the 
election: 

‘*Ata meeting of the sgents of the Lowell 
cotton-mills to-day it was decided to grant an 
increase, not tc exceed 7 per cent., in the 
wages of the operatives, to take effect Decem- 
ber 4.”’ 

‘*The Lonsdale Company and the firm of 
B. B. & R. Knight of Providence notified 
their employees to-day of an increase in wages, 
to go into effect December 5. The amount is 
not given out. This action will doubtless pe 
followed by the other cotton-manufacturers in 
the State.’’ 

‘*The Blackstone Manufacturing Company, 

cotton manufacturers of Blackstone, Mass., 
will advance wages December 5. Prices have 
not yet been made known.’’ 
Now that the election is over and wages 
have begun to advance, the ears of some 
people may be open to the fact that cotton- 
manufacturing began in this country and 
prospered greatly before there was any 
such thing as a protective tariff. Samuel 
Slater began spinning cotton at Paw- 
tucket, R. L, in 1790. The hundredth anni- 
versary of his enterprise was celebrated 
at that place with much éclat two 
years ago. Under high tariff, un- 
der low tariff, and under no tariff has 
this mill gone on without interruption or 
cessation. And now, in the one hundred 
and second year of the industry, just 
after an election that was to bring bank- 
ruptcy on owners and misery on opera- 
tives if Cleveland should be elected, there 
is an advance in wages of 5 to 7 per cent. 
Is it not astonishing? Well, not very. 
The astonishing ihing is that there should 
be so many people who read but one 
side of any political question, and yet 
think they know all about it. Such peo- 
ple will be equally surprised to read the 
following Associated Press despatch of 
November 17: 

‘*The Stewart wire plant in South Easton, 
which recently passed into the hands of the re- 
organized Stewart Wire Company, wiil next 
week start up on double shift, employing twice 
as many hands as it dida year ago. The num- 
ber of wire machines has been increased from 
100 to 150. A large building, idle tor many 


years, has been taken by the company and 
made a part of its plant.’’ 





The question of wages, we are con- 
strained to add, is one of very great com- 
plexity. It was a common saying, during 
the last campaign and during several pre- 
vious ones, that a reduction of the tariff 
would bring wages down to the European 
level. But what is the European level? We 
all know that English wages are generally 
higher than Continental wages, yet that 


, 





does not prevent England from competing 
successfully with the Continent in manu- 
facturing. It does not prevent French, 
German, and Russian manufacturers from 
begging their governments for protection 
against England. But suppose we leave 
England out altogether, and ask what is 
the level of Continental wages to which 
we must subject our workingmen if we 
do not protect their employers by tariffs. 
In 1887 our State Department made some 
investigations into the subject of Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, and published a 
book of over 700 pages under that title. 
By way of showing what were the impel.- 
ling causes of European emigration, in- 
quiries were made as to the rates of 
wages, and the fact was brought out that 
wages differ in Prussia, for example, by 
as much as 100 per cent. in places not far 
removed from each other and where there 
is entire freedom of personal movement. 
We quote from page 35 of this report : 

‘* Not only do east and northwest Germany 

differ from each other up to 150 per cent. (com- 
pare, for instance, Oppeln and Stade), but the 
average Wages of even the little Thuringian 
capital exceed those of the neighboring moun- 
tain village by 100 per cent., and one town 
often excee:’s the next by so much. Froessen 
and Goerkwitz, for instance, two villages in 
the principality of Reuss (Younger Line) dif- 
fer hy precisely 100 per cent. in the day wages 
for female laborer-. To construct a ‘normal 
rate of wages’ which should satisfy ‘them of 
Froessen’ as well as ‘them of Goerkwitz’ 
is probably beyond the skill of any social- 
cemocratic conjurer.’’ 
It is an odd coincidence, and a sarcastic 
reflection on the wages-tariff argument in 
this country, that the German manufac- 
turer asks for protection against the 
higher wages paid in Great Britain. He 
says: ‘‘How can we compete with the 
Englishman when he can afford to pay 25 
or 50 per cent. more wages than we do?” 
With the high wages, the Englishman ob- 
tains the services of a superior class of 
workmen, and so undersells his German 
competitor; and this rule holds good all 
over the world, and always will. 





When the tariff-reforming begins, whe- 
ther at once with the help of repentant 
Republicans or after the 4th of next 
March without that help, we hope that 
one of the things that will be ‘‘ reformed 
altogether ” is the tariff upon works of 
art. The tariff on wool and the tariff 
on tin are barbarous and unenlight- 
ened enough, but neither the one nor the 
other is so utterly savage as the tariff 
on art. Even McKinley admitted that 
that tax ought to come off, but 
the Republican Senate could not agree 
with the Republican House as to one 
of the few good things which that House 
proposed to do, and so our citizens are still 
paying 15 per cent. ad valorem for the 
privilege of helping in the education and 
civilization of theircountrymen. The last 
three Presidents of the United States have 
recommended the abolition of this tax, 
a Democratic and a Republican Ways 
and Means Committee have each pro- 
posed the abolition of it, the artists of the 





country have again and again demanded 
it, but there the silly thing still is. Now 
that the country has proclaimed its inten- 
tion to have a reformed tariff, and pro- 
claimed it loudly enough for all to hear, 
may we not hope that at last the most 
stupid tax upon the list will be cleared 
away, and that we may cease to blush for 
it before the world? 





McKinley’s international reputation is 
now entering upon a new phase, which 
raises a serious question for all patriotic 
Americans. When he was hated and 
feared among all civilized nations, it was 
our obvious duty, of course, to bow before 
him as a miracle of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, and let him walk over us to his 
heart’s content. But now he has become 
an object of world-wide and inextinguish- 
able laughter. Whenever anybody starts 
up with some mad economic proposal, like 
Mr. Lowther’s crazy plan to revive the 
Corn Laws in England, he is told that 
he is posing as a McKinley—that is to 
say, as a solemn charlatan who is fat- 
ed to complete exposure and repudiation. 
In fact, the name of McKinley is now the 
occasion for the most ribald and brutal 
ridicule among foreigners. What obliga- 
tion does this devolve upon us? There 
must be some urgent duty for Americans 
to be inferred from this pronounced senti- 
ment of other nations. What ought a 
man’s compatriots to do when the whole 
world is making fun of him? We refer 
the question to Mr. Depew, who ought to 
be a great authority on victims of general 
scorn and mockery. 





The Homestead strike is formally de- 
clared ‘‘ off” by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, which 1s the organization respon- 
sible for starting it. There had been so 
many breaks in the ranks of the men that 
the leaders could no longer hold them, and 
the decision was forced upon them. The 
men have lost wages to an amount esti- 
mated at $2,500,000, and many of them 
have lost their old places besides. They 
have also strengthened the public distrust 
of all labor organizations, and thus given 
a blow to the cause of ‘labor ” which 
they professed to have at heart, 





The lawless and barbarous treatment of 
the steerage passengers on the steamship 
Weimar at Baltimore by the Treasury au- 
thorities continues Of all the belongings 
of the present discredited Administration, 
the Treasury Department is the most 
discredited. Mr. Foster's branch of 
the service is more so than Mr. Wana- 
maker's because its capacity for mischief 
is greater. It omits few opportunities to 
make itself odious, but in no case has it 
behaved with greater contempt for the 
law, or greater indifference to the suffer- 
ings of innocent people, than here. If 
there were any society for the protection 
of immigrants as vigilant as the Indian 
































Rights Association, Mr. Foster and his 
subordinates would have been sued as in 
dividuals before this time for their high 


handed proceedings. We that 
the North German Lloyd Company is de 
terred from bringing suit by the power 
that these officials have work them 
injury in other ways and places between 
now and the end of their little brief au 
thority. That fact, however, not 
intimidate them longer than the 4th of 
March. 
munity to assert his own rights when they 


supy Sse 


to 


need 
Every person owes it to the com 


are trampled on, so as to deter other offi 
cials from repeating the offences, <A 
judgment for Foster, 
Spaulding, and their subordinates would 
bea wholesome warning to their succes 


damages against 


sors in years to come. 


It is only because we have got so used 
to the spectacle in this city of gross and 
conspicuous unfitness in oftice, that the 
proposal to send Mr. Edward Murphy to 
the United States Senate has had as much 
success as has thus farattended it. How it 
is that Mr. Richard Croker, who has of late 
displayed a certain shrewdness touching 
the standing of Tammany Hal! in the De 
mocratic party, and has the reputation of 
should 


being a good, kind ‘ boss,” have 
allowed Murphy to be ‘‘ slated "—for even 
United States Senators in this State are now 
‘‘slated,” not elected—for the Senatorship 
is one of the mysteries of Tammany poli 
tics which we do not profess to be able to 
solve. Nothing could well be more dam 
aging to Tammany’s reputation with the 
country at large than the appearance of 
Mr. Murphy in the Senate from Mr. Cleve 


land’s own State. An odder way 
of ‘supporting Cleveland” could hardly 
be hit upon. The Senator from New 
York, elected immediately after the 


Presidential election the victorious 


party, ought to be the President’s right- 


by 


hand man, his mouthpiece in the Senate 
and organ of communication with the 


leading committees. He ought to share 
the President’s views, be able to expound 
his policy and defend his acts, or, in other 


words, be a man of weight, intluence, and 
authority wherever he makes his appear 
ance, and especiaily a man agreeable to 
the President, and on friendly if 
mate terms with him. We will say nothing 
here of what the Senators from New York 


have and 


not inti 


been 


ought to be, if the in 
fluence of the State, as the fitchest 


and most populous in the country, is to be 
maintained in Washington, and especially 
if its great business interests, commercial 
and industrial, to be 
ed after in Congress) We are now look 


are properly look 
ing at the matter solely from the party 
standpoint. 
cago last June how the country at large 


Tammany found out a Chi 


feels towards it, and it can hardly, 
its 
position will be improved by sending a Mu 

phy to Washin 


its experience there, flatter itself the 


it 


gton to reinforce a Hill 


examine Mr. Murphy's qualiti 
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place would bea waste of labor. He would 
doubtless himself consider an analysis of 
them an elaborate joke 


One Senator of 


the type is surely enough to satisfy the 
worst enemy of State pride and respecta 
bility. 
and ridiculous excess 


Two would seem to be wasteful 


A movement has been started in Kar 
for the division of the State into two new 


sis 


commonwealths by anorth-and south line 
It finds its chief the fact that 
the east and west parts of Kansas are op 


support in 


posed to each other politically, the east 
being in the control of the Vopulists and 
the west of the Republicans; but it is also 
urged that the interests and wants of the 
two sections are so different that one Gov 


ernment cannot. satisfy both. In area 
Kansas is a good deal larger than the 


whole of New England, but its population 
than the 
New 


growing 


is not much greater combined 
populations of Maine, 


It 


however, and each of two new 


Hampshire 


and Vermont. is steadily 
States in 
its present territory would probably have 
a million people early in the next cen 
It not at all 


that the present talk about division will 


tury. is likely, however, 


come toanything. The Constitution pro 


vides that ‘‘no new State shall be formed 


or erected within the jurisdiction of any 


other State without the consent of the 
Legislature of the State concerned, as 


wellas of the Congress.” It will, therefore 
be necessary to secure a majority in favor 
of 
Legislature, but in each 


the scheme not only in the Kansas 
of | 


be seen whether 


branch n 


gress, and it remains to 
its advocates can carry even the Legisla 
ture. 


The that the 
English Government regards the Inter 


announcement present 


national Monetary Conference as purely 


‘adeliberative body,” with no power t 
bindany country represented to any action 


whatever, is no news to anybody, but 


serves as fresh indication, coming on 


a 
the eve of the Conference, that it will sir 


ply go over the old dreary debate agair 
without arriving at any agreement. Tl 

English case, and, indeed, the case of the 
leading nations in Europe, is powerfully 
stated in an article in the last number of 
the Jnvesfors’ Review. One of its strongest 

hot ‘ } } } } 7 

points is that ‘‘ the whole world is at pre 

sent the debtor of England, France, Ger 
many, Holland, Belgium, and most of all 
the debtor of England and France By 


what possible process of mystitication could 
those countries be led to take payment of 
their just dues in bad money? The writer 
of the article asks a question which 
goes to the vitals of the whole 


“In 


point to 


business when he inquires sober 


a 
hour 


country at this 


which, able to pav for 


a } 
singie 


present 
more curren¢ Vv, 


wants it, or to one which, lacking what 
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English opinion of the Conference when 
he says 
. ‘ i ‘ s } ute , 
bea ‘ rw in Many a 
i Sits 1 “~ ‘ Vy avpra 
\ wn Ist tes because 
the ‘ » +) ’ W, st 
ast t ’ was gold They did not bow 
hel i it N the baser ver 
wand " t \ when beref 
Che general election in England has been 
productive of s ten or eleven election 
petitions several of w ha now on trial 
belore idges of tl Hlirh Court In each 
cas th trial ft place in t! con 
stituency concerned, witne Ss are alled 
on both sid nd the procedure is lke 
that of an ordinary \ ( irt trial, 
except that there is no prisoner in) the 
dock Phe me wer v if is assaried 
Is in the 4 on of the defendant, and 
has to rebut the ' “ *h us brought 
wea t him by his ] ul opponent 
Phere em ho peti n which a 
Torv 1 a1 a Gla in Liberal 
seat All the ints are defeated | 
rals w nm var sg ds vllege 
that their feats we bre } about 
by unfair ethods 1 ~ doubtful 
whether there has vel cel ‘ eneral 
election which wast wed bv several 
petitions im connection with athedral 
constituel t 4 hecira a stiluienheles 
still have t e} " f being corrupt 
ind f 1 t atl . } » bei x 
made ainst ther rt Porvy members 
for | rand Licl i are substanti 
ated > reputation w continue to at 
tach to tl sthna ithesirai cities The 
loss ¢ the seat a Ry } in .ulw was 
in In ked reverse to the Glad 
stonlans, as it was the seats which 
th V had cart i if the \ erections \t 
I i Su John Swinburne Mr 
j Riel ( I s father-in-law, was 
ce i by ‘ ev s in a poll of 
iz r 12 In this case t slender ma 
rity {much to do with the petition 
I ‘ spa hes } show that 
| the N t | lete ined to have a 
j 
} thor h a ilinquirvy into the scandals 
cor \ the collapse of the Panama 
| ( a? ( ypanv. Before the extrivordinary 
} scene in House n Monday it was felt 
| that the Cal must do something to 
divert public atte n from its embar 
rassments In connection with labor trou 
ble and anarchistic threatenings, with 
the Swiss treaty, and with colonial mat 
ters After M. Delahaye’s  startiingly 
direct if impersonal charges, there was 
nothing left but to make a rigid investiga 
tion into the whole Panama swindle, 
The first legal step to be taken is prosecu 


the 
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administrators of 
Count de 
himself, and many if not allof thecontract 
for It will 
be sought to prove that millions of francs 


tion of prominent 


Company, including 


ors, malversation and fraud. 


were given to newspapers and politicians, 
and that the contractors were allowed to 
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MR. CLEVELAND AND TAMMANY. 
THE Brooklyn Eagle has done the public a 
genuime service by a piece of indiscretion. 
It has blurted out what passed at that 
famous dinner at which Mr. Cleveland 
met the Tammany chiefs, and at which, 
according to his enemies, he sold himself 
body and soul to ‘the organization ” in 
return for a pledge of support at the Pre- 
sidential election. We have no_hesita- 
tion in saying that the belief in this 
story cost him fully 10,000 votes in this 
city, besides causing many disgusted Re- 
publicans who voted for him a good 
many pangs of conscience. There are, 
too, among the lewd Democrats of the 
baser sort, many who confidentiy be- 
lieve that as soon as Mr. Cleveland takes 
oflice he will, in accordance with his 
pledges, hand over the Post oflice and Cus 
tom-house in this city to Mr. Richard 
Croker, to be disposed of according to 
Tammany rules of distribution, 

The true version of what passed between 
Mr. Cleveland and the Tammany leaders 
has long been known to us. We have 
known all along that the revelation of 
what passed at that dinner would reflect 
increased credit on Mr. Cleveland’s cha- 
racter. We have never thought it ne- 
cessary to reveal it, however, even if we 
had felt at liberty to do so. To have made 
it the basis of an attack on Tammany 
we should also, we admit, have con- 
sidered very injudicious on the eve of an 
election, because we have never been able 
to assimilate the great doctrine, which 
the Republicans formulated after Mr. 
Blaine’s defeat, that bad men should not 
be allowed to support a good ticket. We 
believe, on the contrary, that the worse a 
man is, the more desirable it is to get him, 
by honorable means, to do a good thing. In 
a democracy it is impossible to obtain re- 
ferences as to character from voters, or 
to make up parties composed solely of the 
pure and good. A political party is nota 
church or social club. People have to 
be let into it without references. The 
one duty a good party man owes toa bad 
one is not to bribe or mislead him, and not 
to chase him away from the polls by insult 
or abuse. 

But the main reason for keeping silent 
about Mr. Cleveland's alleged pledges to 
Tammany was that a defence of him 
against such a charge, by any one who re- 
spects him as much as we do, would inevi- 
tably have the air of an imputation, on 
the well-known principle that excuses are 
accusations. Mr. Cleveland has in his 
career, and especially in his tariff mes- 
sage and silver letter, @ priori protection 
of the strongest kind against all accusa- 
tions of bargain-making in order to obtain 
the Presidency. He has already furnished 
the strongest possible proof of his unwilling- 
ness to seek the Presidency in any way. 
The two acts of his life which, in the 
opinion of all politicians, did most to 
make his renomination and reélection 
difficult or impossible, were not forced on 
him, They were voluntary acts, The 
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notion that a man who committed them, 
with his eyes open to their probable conse- 
quences, would subsequently sit down 
and, in order to obtain the prize which 
these acts had put away from him, make 
pledges which would degrade him for 
ever in the eyes of all who had ever 
honored and admired him, was, in our 
eyes, too absurd to need refutation. 

To the question why did Tammany then 
support Mr. Cleveland so enthusiastically, 
if it was not to get the kind of reward 
which Tammany most values—namely, 
oftices and power, particularly after it had 
so strenuously opposed his nomination— 
the answer is very easy. ‘Those who 
ask it apparently class Tammany with 
the Barnburners er the Conscience Whigs, 
who bolted under the solemn obliga- 
tion of patriotic conviction. Tammany 
opposed Mr. Cleveland at Chicago because 
it did not like him, but it supported him 
because its present managers are far 
shrewder men and take longer views than 
John Kelly. They want to maintain their 
standing in the Democratic party, and 
get a hearing and have some infiuence in 
future national conventions, particularly 
now that New York is ceasing to bea 
pivotal State. This would be impossible 
if they kept on ‘‘knifing” or defeating 
every candidate who, against their oppo- 
sition, had secured the required majority in 
the Convention. If, after what happened in 
1888, another Democratic nominee had 
been overthrown through their treachery, 
they would have had very great difficulty 
indeed in getting a chance to be heard and 
to vote at Presidential conventions here- 
after, and any such exclusion from the 
national party councils could not but tell 
on the power and permanency of the or- 
ganization in this State and city. 

It is as certain as anything of the kind can 
be that Mr. Cleveland takes office with few 
er pledges, with less sense of obligation, to 
any person or society or club, than any 
President who has entered the White 
House within the memory of living men. 
IIe will decide on his own _ policy 
and select his own advisers and do 
his own thinking without outside assist- 
ance, and put up with such honest criti 
cism as all this may call forth. But we 
are quite sure he would be the last man to 
suppress, even if he had the power, 
the innocent journalistic amusement of 
making Cabinets and distributing great 
offices of state, which usually goes on be- 
tween the election and the 4th of March. 
During this period large numbers of our 
fellow-citizens live in an ideal world, and 
award honors of every description in ac- 
cordance with their own ideas of abstract 
justice and eternal fitness, and we feel 
satisfied that they are all the better pre- 
pared to meet the stern realities of life by 
this little excursion into Elfland. 


THE OBJECTIONS TO AN EXTRA 
SESSION. 
Tite plan of an extra session of Congress 
in April, to make a beginning of the busi 





ness called for, or, in truth, commanded by, 
the late election, has received more or less 
discussion during the past week, and has, 
on the whole, been favorably received 
by the press. On looking through the 
papers to find what are the objec- 
tions to it, we really find only one that 
merits serious consideration, and that is 
that an extra session is very unusual, 
and is viewed by members of Congress 
with disfavor, inasmuch as it carries 
them to Washington for what seems ex- 
tra work, for which they get no additional 
pay. 

The answer to this is, that the long in- 
terval between the election and the meet- 
ing of Congress, in the first year of the 
Presidential term especially, is an acknow- 
ledged defect in our system. The most un- 
usual thing in our whole governmental ma- 
chine is the length of this interval. No 
other representative government exhibits 
such an anomaly. In every one of our 
States the newly elected Legislature meets 
almost immediately after the election, or- 
dinarily within two months. In Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
the same rule is followed. and it is a rule 
based on principles both of business and of 
human nature. The time for legislaters 
to begin work which the constituencies 
have declared to be necessary, is as soon 
as possible, and the situation of legislators 
in this respect is the same as that of all 
other trustees, agents, and employees. 
We venture to assert that the mem- 
bers of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives are the only paid agents in 
the world who get their appointment 
one year, and draw their salaries for nine 
months, before they do any work. More- 
over, of all trustees the political trustee is 
the one who, from the very nature of his 
task, is most firmly held to prompt 
action. The exact things he has to do 
cannot be put down in black and white 
in any mandate or commission. He has 
to have great freedom of hand, great 
largeness of discretion, because he has to 
act in concert with'a great many other 
men, representing different localities, and 
has to put into shape hopes, desires, 
and aspirations which his constituents 
can communicate to him only in a 
vague and nebulous form, or roughly 
in the shape of general principles. It 
is therefore of the last importance that 
he should go to work fresh from his inter- 
course with them, fresh from the discus- 
sions which have roused their ardor and 
formulated their grievances. 

Bearing a!l these things in mind, it will 
be most unfortunate if no attempt to em- 
body in legislation the great change of p- 
licy ordered by the people a fortnight ago 
can be made until December, 1893. For in 
that interval all the arts of persuasion 
through which the protectionists have 
been successful during the Jast twenty five 
years, inluring on Congress after Congress 
to raise the tariff higher and higher, until 
it culminated in the MeKinley mon 
strosity, will be brought to bear on the Con 
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gressmen whom we have just elected. 
They will be cajoled, intimidated, con- 
fused, if not worse. The manufacturers 
will fill the air with rumors of in 
dustrial disaster, actual or impending. 
They will close fictitious mills and foun- 
dries, and dismiss bogus workmen by the 
dozen every month in all their news- 
papers. Every bankrupt will swear that 
his failure was due to Cleveland's election, 
and every drone and incapable driven out of 
business by the fearof healthy competition 
will ascribe his breakdown tothe same cause. 
The worst of it is, too, that these wailings 
and predictions will derive an air of plausi- 
bility from the business depression or in- 
activity which is sure to accompany along 
period of uncertainty, and the final re 
sult will be that when Congress meets in 
December, 1893, it will find itself an already 
distrusted if not discredited body. The 
memory of the great victory of 1892 will 
have grown dim, and the confidence of 
the members in the judgment then formed 
will have grown weaker, and possibly the 
attention of the public will, by some unex- 
pected occurrence, have been drawn away 
temporarily from the tariff altogether. 

The extra session is a remedy provided 
by the Constitution for any danger or in- 
convenience that may arise from the great 
length of the Congressional recess. The 
power of calling one is intended to be 
used on ‘extraordinary occasions.” No 
more ‘‘extraordinargy occasion” has arisen 
since the war than this recent reversal 
of our tariff policy. It behooves us to 
deal with it promptly; and since the 
ordinary session of a new Congress does 
not begin when all sensible men acknow 
ledge that it ought to begin, we must use 
the extra session to meet the emergency. 
That Congressmen do not like extra ses 
sions is, as we have said, natural enough. 
Salary without work is sweet to the best of 
us; but the nation is entitled, if necessary, 
not simply to six months per annum 
of the Congressman’s time, but to the 
whole year if the public business requires 
it, so that the objection of inconvenience 
is really as futile as the argument of 
unusualness. 

It only remains to notice the argument 
that we ought not to have an extra session 
because we ought not to ‘‘act hastily” in 
so serious a matter as the reform of the 
tariff, and because various Republican poli- 
ticians and newspapers are urging us to 
have it called. The first of these is based 
on the assumption that in order to avoid 
acting hastily, we must not act at all, or, 
in other words, that there is no way of es- 


caping over-exertion but sitting still. The | 


truth is, that it is because hasty action is 
objectionable that we ought to begin work 
as soon as possible. We need all the time 
there is in order to revise the tariff proper- 
ly, and, therefore, to pass nine months in 
sheer idleness, or in distributing offices, 
would look like criminal waste. 

The second, that we must not do what 
the Tribune and Mr. Depew would like 
or say they would like, to have us do, i; 
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a relic of that immense silliness of the 
McKinley economists under which we 
were to see what the foreign newspapers 
wished us to do in our domestic affairs, 
and then do the exact opposite. This, of 
course, would in practice be tantamount to 
allowing foreigners to control our policy. 
The foreigners are not such dunderheads 
as not to discover our system easily, and 
then they would simply have to preach 
against what they desired of us, in order 
to get us to supply it to them. To be 
guided in one’s political or business con- 
duct by tinding out what course some 
foolish person, who dislikes us, and whom 
we dislike, would wish us to follow, and 
then not follow it, no matter how much it 
may commend itself to our judgment, has 
an air of the kindergarten about it which 
really exempts grown men from any elabo 
rate discussion of it. The Reids, Depews, 
and Lodges naturally desire an extra ses 
sion because they feel confident that the 
Democrats will blunder over the tariff 
in any session whatever, extra or ordina 
ry, and, believing this, they naturally wish 
the blundering to begin as soon as possible. 
But the majority of the voters evidently do 
notagree with these gentlemen. They think 
the Democrats will not blunder, and for 
this reason wish them to begin reforming 
as soon as possible. 


WHO ARE ‘*GOOD AMERICANS” ? 


THE Republican orators and writers all 
over the country are, with one or two 
exceptions, such as Senator Hawley, 
taking their defeat in a very sensible 
manner. They seem to have at last 
waked up to the fact that no man is 
‘‘a good American’ who believes that 
more than one-half of the voters are 
so ignorant or so depraved that their 
triumph at the polls would) mean 
the industrial and political ruin of the 
country; that the Constitution of the 
Union is so frail a thing that, like the 
Napoleonic Constitution in France, only 
one party can be trusted to maintain and 
defend it, and that among 65,000,000 of 
people nobody understands finance and 
taxation and the conditions of national 
prosperity except a handful of manufactur 
ers and the handful of Congressmen from 
whom they procure protective legislation 
All these amazing propositions have, how- 
ever, during the past ten years formed the 
basis of the Republican claim to a con- 
tinued hold onthe Administration. The 
Republican contention in 1884 was that the 
election of a Democratic President would 
in some mysterious manner, and with the 
consent and approbation of the majority 
which elected him, result not only in the 
closing of all the mills and furnaces, but 


| in literally looting the Treasury by the 


payment of sums on account of ‘rebel 
claims’ amounting, according to the Tri- 
bune, to more than §&8,000,000,000, or 
about the cost of the late war. The 


} contention in 1888, after Mr. Cleveland's 


first term, was that, although it had to be 





admitted that he had refrained from pay 
ing the Southern claims and the rebel 
debt, yet he would certainly have closed 
the mills and furnaces if he had not 
been prevented bya Republican Senate 
and this, combined with more or less 
“soap,” was undoubtedly instrumental in 
causing his defeat in that year 

During the last four vears this view of 
the probable consequence of a Democratic 
triumph has been put forward with re 
newed emphasis, but with the addition 
that not only do the Democrats know no 
thing about finance, or taxation, or the 
conditions of national prosperity, but the 
bulk of the Republican voters know no 
thing either. The McKinley Bill was de 
fended on the stump in IS by all the 
Republican chiefs on this very ground 
They said that the reason it was dis 
liked, even by Republicans, was that 
the people did not understand it, and 
would not understand it for about two 
years; or, in other words, that the Mchin 
leys, Reeds, and Lodges were so much 
wiser than the masses of American cititens 
that the latter had to take from them, blind 
ly and on trust, measures seriously affect 
ing all their material interests, their trade, 
industry, and domestic consumption. So 
that. what with Democratic ignorance and 
wickedness and Republican ignorance and 
simplicity, there seemed to be nobody left fit 


to conduct the American Government ex 


cept a small group of gentlemen who had 
never given any proofs of extraordinary 


ability of any description except in the 
electionr ering field Before the McKinley 
Bill nobody had ever heard of Messrs Har 
rison or R: edor McKinley or Lodge as econ 
omists and financiers of such command 
ing and conspicuous talent that whatever 
they said about commerce or industry 
would be questioned only by fools or 
knaves This was, however, substantialiy 
the position taken by Speaker Reed when 
he abolished the deliberative functions of 
the House and converted it into an exe 
cutive chamber, charged simply with the 
passage as quickly as possible of bills 
drafted by himself and his cronies in a 
committee room 

The election of 1890 was a solemn warn- 
ing to this little clique that the American 
pe ople were not disposed to acquiesce in 
the claims of these gentlemen to quasi- 
supernatural wisdom, and that they had 
better give others some credit for know- 
ledge and patriotism. But they did not 
heed the warning in the least, and went on 
the stump this year with a full assort- 
ment of the horrors that would follow inat- 
tention to their opinions. No more me- 
lancholy account of the prospects of any 
country on the eve of a peaceful election 
was ever given than their account of the 
prospects of the American Republic in 
case Mr. Cleveland was elected, i. e., in 
case the majority of the American peo 
ple refused to take their advice. Senator 
Hawley, for instance, ‘‘ plunged us into 
chaos on all questions of tariff and cur- 
rency,” ‘without compass or North 
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dowed the land with disaster and unhap- 
piness,” and Mr. Chauncey Depew not 
only accused us of ‘‘ consummate folly” 
if we elected Mr. Cleveland, but threat- 
ened us with “ruin” and “paralysis of 
business.” 

Now, the lesson of the day which we are 
glad to see these wise men are taking to 
heart—for they are one by one admitting 
that their wails were all what the boys call 
“‘ poppycock ”—is that talk of this kind is 
talk in which no man calling himself a 
‘‘good American” ought to indulge. No 
man who really loves his country and 
believes in her future, and in the capacity 
of her people for self-government, ought 
to give forth such pictures as these of her 
condition to the world at large. No popu- 
lar government, based on universal suf- 
frage, could last many years which was 
in danger of ‘“‘ruin,” “chaos,” and “ pa- 
ralysis” whenever the body of the peo- 
ple refused to listen to the advice of 
a small knot of wealthy gentlemen of, 
as far as the world can see, very moderate 
abilities. These amazingly vain and fool- 
ish predictions ought to be left to bar- 
room politicians. They ought not to be 
produced on the stump by legislators and 
candidates for high office. They lower 
the country in the eyes of foreigners—a 
consideration which surely ought to appeal 
to people who ask us in every canvass to see 
what the London Times, and the Econo- 
mist, and the Liverpool Echo, and the Cob- 
den Club say before we cast our votes. 
The country, as a political corporation, is 
composed in the main of sensible business 
men. The majority who voted for Cleve- 
land is not made up, as Mr. Henry C. Lea 
would have us believe,of knaves and dupes 
in equal proportions. If it were so, the 
outlook for the human race would 
be sorrowful indeed. Democrats do not 
live by fraud or robbery or on bananas 
and yams any more than Republicans. 
They live either by American wages or 
American capital. They are interested as 
much as Republicans in the success of 
American investments and in the produc. 
tiveness of American labor. The notion that 
either through ignorance or wickedness 
they are likely to embark on courses that 
will ‘‘ overshadow the land with disaster 
and unhappiness,” if honestly held, would 
indicate a want of faith in democracy 
which it would be difficult to discover 
nowadays anywhere outside the palace of 
the Sultan or of the Czar. 





THE PROBLEM OF SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 
It was expected that the ‘school ques- 
tion” would play a decisive part in the 
elections in Wisconsin and Illinois this 
year, but the anti-protection wave rose to 
such an unexpected height in both those 
States that no one can say the Republicans 
might have carried them but for the Lu- 
theran disaffection. Secretary Rusk and 
Senator Cullom have had to admit that 
the attitude of their party in the matter 


Star.” Mr. Whitelaw Reid “ oversha- 





of parochial schools accounts only in 
part for its defeat. Yet there can be 
no question that the school controver- 
sy in the States mentioned took on an 
important political bearing, and _ this 
fact, together with the apparent break- 
down of Archbishop Ireland’s compro- 
mise plan at Faribault, and the recent 
meeting of the Catholic Archbishops with 
a messenger of the Pope’s in this city 
principally to discuss the relation of pa- 
rochial schools to the State, makes a re- 
view of the situation a matter of present 
interest. 

It has been somewhat hastily assumed 
by the Educational Review that the main 
offence of the Bennett Law in Wisconsin, 
and the corresponding statute in Illinois, 
was the provision for compulsory in- 
struction in English. It says: ‘‘The ques- 
tion at issue with these German-speaking 
Catholics and Lutherans is, whether the 
American commonwealths shall or shall 
not pass and enforce a law that every 
child must receive an elementary edu- 
cation in the English language.” Doubtless 
there has been and still is a great reluc- 
tance on the part of some Lutheran 
parents and pastors to see their chil- 
dren learning English speech and Ameri- 
can ways, and so tending to escape from 
the control of their church. But it was 
not this which made them so bitter 
against the Bennett Law. There had 
previously been statutes making at- 
tendance on public schools compulso- 
ry, and also teaching in English compul- 
sory. But section 2 of the Bennett 
Law practically put parochial schools un- 
der the control of local school-boards and 
county superintendents, and this it was 
which aroused both Lutherans and Catho- 
lics to resent what they thought an un- 
warrantable interference of the State 
with the rights of parents and churches. 
So that the question, after all, is only a 
part of the larger one of the general rela- 
tions of the State to sectarian schools. 

If the recent political history of Wis- 
consin and Illinois shows that the sup- 
porters of parochial schools will fight 
against State control, it is just as stub- 
born a fact that the majority of the peo- 
ple in the country as a whole, and in 
every State, will, on the other hand, op- 
pose State aid to these schools. This is a 
fact which those Catholics who are com- 
ing more and more openly to demand, as 
a right, a part of the State school fund 
for their parish schools, may as well 
make up their minds they have to reckon 
with. They may say that it is all an 
unreasoning prejudice, but they must ad- 
mit that it is a most tangible and for- 
midable prejudice, one which is certain 
to endure for many years to come, and to 
block any attempt they may make to se- 
cure State grants for their church schools. 
We freely admit that, from their point of 
view, there is much to be said for their 
contention that they are suffering in- 
justice. We have read many of the ad- 
dresses and appeals which they have put 





forth on the subject, and have been struck 
by the sincerity and thorough conviction 
with which they argue against being taxed 
to support institutions which they regard 
as dangerous to the eternal welfare of 
their children. Nor are we insensible to 
the almost incredible and heroic self-de- 
nial with which they, in their poverty, 
have endeavored to provide, independent 
of the State, a Catholic education for their 
youth. But, when all is said, there is no 
reason to expect that they will ever suc- 
ceed in getting the State to support their 
schools. 

Nor is there any good reason to desire 
that they should succeed. We believe the 
principle of entire separation of Church 
and State to be the only wise and safe one 
for this country to adopt. If it has been 
violated in the interest of Protestants, that 
is a reason for putting a stop to such vio- 
lation, not for encouraging another one 
in the interest of Catholics. If one sect 
is to get favors from the State, so must 
another, and soon all government would 
be nothing but a confused and end- 
less sectarian warring. For this rea- 
son it is a matter of congratulation that 
an effort has been made to break up 
an alliance between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the denominational Indian 
schools. The Methodist Church was the 
first, we believe, to pronounce against the 
policy of grants from the National Trea- 
sury for such schools, and to declare its 
intention of taking no more. A similar 
determination, we understand, was ar- 
rived at in the recent Episcopal Conven- 
tion. This is most encouraging, and 
marks, we hope, a reviving sense of the 
fundamental place and value in our sys- 
tem of the independence of Church and 
State. 

What, then, is to be done with the paro- 
chial schools? And is there no way by 
which the Catholics can be reconciled to 
the public-school system ? It is precisely 
because the Catholics are so tenacious of 
their present position, and the people so 
stubborn in defence of the system of pub- 
lic schools as it is, that we have consider- 
ed Archbishop Ireland’s plan of establish- 
ing a modus vivendi between the two 
as really statesmanlike. In its applica- 
tion at Faribault it appears to have 
received a temporary check through a 
union between extreme Catholics and 
extreme Protestants, though this is by 
no means certain: the new School Board 
may not, after all, undo what has 
been done. Certainly the plan worked 
well for a time, if we may believe what 
Mr. John Conway, the editor of the 
Catholic Northwestern Chronicle, wrote of 
it in the October Educational Review. He 
said: 

‘* Tt is sustained by a splendid public opinion 
in the townof Faribault itself. No clergymen 
of any denomination in that town are opposed 
to it; Faribault’s three newspapers support it; 
the teachers in the school like it; the parents 
are pleased with the progress made by the pu- 
pils; the members of the School Board are en- 


thusiastic over the arrangement. A most in- 
telligent member of the Schoo! Board told the 
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writer that the children made greater progress 
in secular branches during the past year than 
ever before in the same period.”’ 


This plan, moreover, has the immense 
advantage of meeting the approval of the 
Propaganda at Rome. The famous deci- 
sion tolerari potest is only the canonical 
way of saying ‘‘fully allowed.” It is, by 
implication, an acknowledgment by the 
Holy See of the right of the State to 
control education, while it furnishes a 
working basis of agreement between 
Protestants and Catholics. We can- 
not believe so broad and statesmanlike 
a plan, with such high ecclesiastical sanc 
tion, will be allowed to fail for lack of 
further trials. It has in it the promise of 
satisfying both parties to the controversy, 
provided they are willing to make unim- 
portant concessions, and of leading toa 
permanent conciliatory arrangement 
which will take a troublesome question 
out of public discussion. The resolutions 
adopted by the Archbishops, given out 
on Saturday last, certainly look like a 
guarded endorsement of Archbishop Ire- 
land’s plan, and a willingness to see it ex 
tended. 


HENRI DE VIRIEU. 
Paris, November 10, 1892. 

THE Marquis Costa de Beauregard has pub- 
lished already several volumes relating to the 
history of his own family, an old family of 
Savoy, long devoted to the Dukes of Sa- 
voy, and which has become French since the 
annexation of that province to France after 
the battle of Solferino. ‘Un Homme d’autre- 
fois’ was the dramatic history of the grand- 
father of the present Marquis. ‘ La Jeunesse 
du Roi Charles-Albert’ and ‘Les Derniéres 
Années du Roi Charles- Albert’ gave the whole 
biography of the father of Victor Emmanuel. 
*Le Roman d’un Royaliste sous la Révolu- 
tion’ is the history, not of a Costa, but of 
Comte de Virieu, one of the men who, after 
having first espoused the cause of the French 
Revolution, became its victims. The name of 
Virieu is chiefly known in France since the 
time when Lamartine became the intimate 
friend of a Virieu and dedicated to him some of 
his immortal poems. The book of the Marquis 
Costa is dedicated to the present Marchioness 
of Virieu, who is a daughter of the Due de 
Noailles. 

The family of Virieu is a very ancient 
family of Dauphiné. Henri de Virieu was 
born on the 5th of April, 1754. His father 
died when he was four years old; his mother 
was living in Paris while he was brought up 
in Dauphiné on the family estate at Pupe- 
tiéres. His mother died suddenly; her friend, 
the Duchess of Rohan, promised to replace her 
with her son. Shesent for him, and had him 
placed in the Collége d'Harcourt, which was 
at the time the school of the children of the 
highest nobility. The Duchess of Rohan was 
a D’Uzts; she was a person of strict prin- 
ciples, a friend of the sisters of Louis XV., a 
severe critic of the dissolute manners of the 
Court of Louis XV. She was very aristocra- 
tic, and did not much favor the philosophers. 
It is certainly a curious instance of the esprit 
de corps of the French nobility to see how com- 
pletely she adopted young Virieu, though he 
was no relation of hers. 

The young man had the enthusiastic ideas of 
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his generation about nature and man; he was, 
consciously or unconsciously, under the influ- 
ence of Rousseau’s ‘Emile.’ At the age of 
nineteen he wrote to Mme. de Rohan: ** You 
know, madame, | detest Paris. . . I will never 
consent to take outa patent of servitude. What 
should I do near the Princes—I, who feel a 
certain stiffness of character which does not 
allow me to bear the sight of vile people and 
of their tortuous actions?’’ Mme. de Rohan, 
severe as she was on the score of morality, 
lived in the world and at court. She wrote 
very sensible letters in answer to this virtuous 
provincialism of Virieu’s. ‘* Believe me, my 
dear child, you dream of the life of a benefi- 
cent country gentleman. But, in order to feel 
the charm of such a life, you must have felt 
the inconvenience of the life of the wor!d and 
of Paris. At nineteen you don’t know much 
about it. Your sensibility persuades you 
that it is only virtue you are seeking 
for in a provincial life. Be not deceived; 
there is as much amour propre as sentiment 
in this taste for seclusion. Amour-pri pre takes 
many disguises. You prefer to shut yoursell 
up inasmall circle, where you think you can 
easily secure admiration, rather than take the 
needful care to obtain the esteem of more dis 
tinguished persons.’’ Virieu was not quite 
convinced; he gave himself up entirely to the 
ideas of Rousseau; he was not contented with 
being a philosopher, he became a Freemason 
It was the fashion of the time; many princes 
became Masons. I have in my collection of 
engravings acurious one which was made to 
commemorate the nomination of the Due 
d’Orléans (the father of Louis Philippe) as a 
high dignitary of the order. 

After the death of Louis XV., the Duchess of 
Rohan, who belonged to the virtuous section 
of the court, became very powerful, and by 
her influence Virieu received, at the age of 
twenty-five, a conimission as colonel. He 
married Mile. de Digeon, the daughter of a 
chef d’escadre in the royal navy, an orphan, 
who was very charming, as is proved by the 
portrait which Mme. Lebrun made of her. 
Mile. de Digeon was a Protestant and changed 
her religion. The contract was signed by the 
King on January 21, 1781, a date which may 
be noticed, as it was on the 2ist of January, 
1793, that Louis XVI. was beheaded. The 
young people lived in the Hotel de Rohan, in 
the Rue de Varenne. A child was born to 
them in 1785, and the Duchess placed in the 
cradle the lace which the Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne used to wear when she left her bed after 
a confinement. This lace had been given by 
the Duchesse de Bourgogne herself to the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, born La Rochefoucauld. It 
is magnificent, and is still preserved as a relic 
at Pupetiéres. 

Virieu was sent as a delegate of the French 
Freemasons to a great Congress of Masons 
held in 1782 at Wilhelmsbad, by the order of 
Weishbaupt. He seems to have come back 
disappointed; he said to a friend on his return, 
‘*T cannot reveal to you what pased at 
Wilhelmsbad; all I can say is, that a con- 
spiracy has been forme! against the mon- 
archy and the Chureh whi 





is truly for- 
midable.’’ The great necklace trial became 
a source of no little agitation in the Hétel de 
Rohan. The feelings of the Duchess were 
very mixed; the Cardinal who had played 
such a scandalous part in the affair was a 
Kohan, but she did not approve of Marie 
Antoinette’s levity and her contempt for the 
old etiquette; she was a little of a frondeuse 
at all times. In 1786, Virieu was sent with 





his regiment (Royal Limousin) to Corsica, 
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The Corsicans were, like the Americans, tl 
objects of universal! enthusiasm and admirati 
They had freed themselves from tyranny 
Henri de Virieu was a lover of liberty; be 
was in Corsica when he heard the news of the 
Convocation of the Notables He was en 
raptared, Soon afterwards the provincial diets 
were summoned. Virieu, who was a Dau 
phinese, remembered that the treaty which 
save Dauphiné to France had a clause whi 
gave the Dauphinese the right to have th 
own diet. ‘‘My provinee,’’ he writes to the 
Duchess of Rohan, ‘‘ emerges from a gioon 


despotism.’? The Duchess was less provincia 
ess particularist Virieu, on leaving Corsica, 


rejoined his wife at Pupetiores, he made the 


acquaintance of the Liberals in Dauphine, pear 

ticularly of the lawyer Mounier lie was 
sent to Paris as bearer of a met ire ix 
the Parlement of Gren e, with two of his 


friends, in 178. 


The Province of Dauphiné was the first to 
rise against the edicts of | l ll’ against ti 
provincial diets The Diet of Da ne n 
it Vizille, in the old chdAteau of Lesdiguires 


At the first sitting it passed resolutions favor 
ing the eligibility of all Frenchmen te all fuaec 


tions, the double r 


opres a tu he 
taxation by the Diet, ete The Assembly o 
Viaille gave the programme of t famous 
year 1780. Necker became Minister amid 
neral acclamation, and t States-General 
were summoned Virieu was elected; he 
was then thirty-four years old The proces 


sion of the members of the States-Genera! at 


Versailles on the tirst day of their meeting was 
witnessed from one of the windows of the 
Petites Ecuries by the Duchess of Rohan and 
the Comtesse de Virieu The De; es from 
Dauphine excited great enthusiasm in the 
crowd Among them was Virieu in the cos 
tume of a Deputy he ity a hat wi 

white feathers, a ma ‘ f embroidered silk 


a verv brilliant costume compared = with 
the black mantles of the gentlemen of the 
Tie s 

Madame de Virieu, between the Duchess of 
Roban and her bu-band, was bet ween the ham 
mer and the anvil. The Duchess, who disliked 
Marie Antoinette and her favorites, was 
pleased with the silence of the people when she 
arrived. The formula, ‘‘ The silence of the 
people is the lesson of kings,’’ had not yet 
been invented, but Madame de Rohan, as well 
as the Queen, understood what it meant 
Madame de Virieu felt that it was a bad omen; 
sbe had a dim vision of the future. She loved 
her busband, but had none of his illusions. 
The Duchess herself became very angry with 
Virieu when he went to the Jeu de Paume 
notwithstanding the orders of the King—when 
he joined the Tiers, with some other Deputies 

¢ 


oO 


the nobility. The Duchess was a stern per- 


| son, she was Wiliiing to criticise Marie Antoi 


nette’s manners, but she did not forget who 
she was. Virieu wrote her letters to explain 
his conduct; she refused even to read them. 
She had seen at a glance that everything was 
lost, and she would have nothing to do 
with the men who were preparing the 
Revolution, consciously or unconsciously. Some 
great ladies, Mesdames de Simiane, de 
Tessé, de Coigny, were courting the Revo- 
lution; she disdained to do so. She broke 
completely with Virieu after a little while, 
when he took his place among the members 
who urged the King to dismiss the troops, and 
who forced him to call back Necker, whom he 
had dismissed. Between his second mother— 
his best friend—and himself there was now an 





abyss. Virieu left the Hétel de Rohan and 
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lived at Versailles. As soon as the King had 
sent away his guards, he was besieged in his 
palace at Versailles and dragged to Paris as 
a prisoner by the multitude. Virieu was 
among the Deputies who were chosen to ac- 
company him. What a journey! And how 
inane seem now the words of Bailly, the 
Mayor of Paris, when he received the King: 
** Sir, Henry 1V. reconquered his people; to- 
day the people reconquers its King.”’ 

Virieu was still under the charm; the crimes 
which took place the next day, the murder of 
Berthier and Lally, opened his eyes; he sud- 
denly bad a vision of what was coming. He 
persisted, however, in bis attitude and took 
part in the famous night of the 10th of Au- 
gust, when the nobility abandoned all its feu- 
dal rights. Heh ard soon afterwards that the 
pea-ants of Dauphiné, understanding the 
Revo ution in their own way, had entered his 
cbAtecu of Pupetiéres, ransacked it, pillaged 
the chapel, destroyed the archives, and drunk 
all the wine in his cellais, Madame de Rohan 
had taken a resolution to emigrate; the Prince 
de Condé, the Comte d’Artois, Madame 
de Polignac had set the example. One 
morning she entered the room of Ma- 
dame de Virieu. ‘‘We must go, my 
child; it willnotbe forlong;. . . all this 
cannot last.’’ M. de Virieu remained; he was 
a Deputy. He found Madame de Rohan on the 
point of starting in a post-chaise, and giving 
her last orders. He wanted to kiss her hand; 
she refused it. ‘‘ You are going tostay. . . 
Is it irrevocable?’’ Virieu did not answer. 
She then denounced his conduct with great vio- 
lence: he wes a traitor to the King, whom he 
sacrificed to bis own ambition. Madame de 
Virieu entered and threw herself at the feet of 
the Duchess, and offered to accompany her. 
** No,’’? said she, ‘‘ you owe yourself to your 
hustand, Remain in this house, I intend 
that it shall always be vours.’’ And away she 
went. The Duc de Roban was already in 
Burgundy, waiting for ber at the house of Ma- 
dame de Jaucourt. 





Correspondence. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BALLOT, 


To THE Epitor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: The Baker Ballot Law bears upon its 
face the innocence of a dove, but is within 
intected with tue guile of aserpent. ‘lhe press 
of this State generally speak of it in terms of 
approval. It is true that it bas one good fea- 
ture—but only one. The ward-heelers’ occu- 
pation is gone in so far as they were able im- 
pertinently to thrust ballots into the faces of 
voters. But, alas, this Ballot Law was pre- 
pared with an eye single to forcing Republi- 
cans and Democrats to vote the straight party 
ticket. When a Harrison supporter was urged 
to vote for an anti-Quay legislative candi- 
date, he simply “winked the otber eye,” and 
said: “Do you think I am fool enough to split 
my ticket and run the risk of having my vote 
thrown out?” 

1 placed an X after the word “ Democratic” 
at the head of the column and placed another 
X after the name of the candidate for Su- 
preme Judge in the same column, not observ- 
ing that the Presidential electors and judge 
were in the same group. The “watchers” at 
my voting precinct told me it would be count- 
ed. 1 went to a precinct in another ward and 
the “watchers” there told me it would be 
thrown out, I understand that this diversity 


, 





of view prevailed to such an extent that at 
one precinct alone in this city seventeen bal- 
lots were thrown out for irregularity. ‘Lhis 
was about one-third of the total vote cast at 
that precinct. Indeed, it seems that each set 
of election officers made a law unto themselves 
in their construction of the Ballot Law. 

lt is also expressly provided in this law (sec- 
tion 27) tbat if a man sells his vote he can call 
his vendee into the voting-booth in order ac- 
tually to witness the delivery of the “goods.” 
The ballot is then (section 23) numbered (con- 
vict-like) for the purpose of giving the elec- 
tion-officers a chance to keep a tally of the 
politics of the voter. 

Before the election all Republican voters 
were carefully and systematically warned 
against the danger in splitting their ticket, 
and so frightened that it was almost impossi- 
ble to induce any of them to make an X out- 
side of the Republican column. Democratic 
voters were also warned in the same way bya 
circular markea “Confidential.” In this man- 
ner the lock-step ballot served its purpose, 
and candidate Harrison was made to drag the 
Quay candidates into the Legislature. 

Oo Fike 

PITTSBURGH, November 14, 1892, 





THE CHOOSING OF ELECTORS BY DISs- 
TRICTS, 

To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 

tir: Before the ineffective Miner Law of 
Michigan is dismissed to political limbo, it 
may be worth while to note that not only the 
choice of Presidential electors by the people in 
Congressional districts, but also the employ- 
ment of this method of choice by a party ac- 
cidentally in possession of the legislative power 
in a State as a legally unassailable device to 
defeat, at least in part, the anticipated major- 
ity of its opponents at an approaching Fresi- 
dential election, is by no means a Lew idea. 
On the contrary, this, the characteristic fea- 
ture of the Miner Law, was first suggested in 
a letter addressed by Alexander Hamilton to 
Gov. John Jay of New York on the 7th of May, 
1800. Supposing that the Federalists would 
not control the newly elected Legislature, 
Haniilton wrote: “ihe moral certainty, tbere- 
fore, is that there will be an anti-Federa! ma- 
jority in the ensuing Legislature; and the very 
high probability that this will bring Jefferson 
into the chief magistracy, unless it be pre- 
vented by the measure wiich I| shall now sub- 
mit to your consideration, namely, the immedi- 
ate calling together of the existing Legisla- 
ture. I am aware that there are objections to 
the measure, but the reasons for it appear to 
outweigh the objections. . . . ‘The calling 
of the Legislature will have for its object the 
choosing of electors by the people in districts; 
this (as Pennsylvania will do nothing) will en- 
sure a majority of votes in the United States 
for a Federal candidate.” (8 Hamilton’s Writ- 
ings, ed. Lodge, p. 549.) Jay endorsed the 
letter as “proposing a measure for party pur- 
poses which it would not become me to adopt” 
(1 Jay’s Life, by William Jay, p. 414), and 
apparently made no reply to Hamilton. H. 

IrHaca, N, Y., November 12, 1892. 





ENGLISH IN THE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 
To THE Epitor or THE NaTION: 

Sir: I received yesterday, from the Com- 
mittee on English Composition and Rhetoric 
(of which you are a member), its Report to 
the Harvard Overseers to which you called ate 





tention editorially on October 20, and again 
on October 27. No part of the public can be 
more grateful to your Committee for the de- 
monstration, upon conclusive evidence, of the 
inefficiency of most pupils, and the deplorable 
neglect of most schools, in the matter of Eng- 
lish composition, than those teachers of Eng- 
lish whose enthusiasm and intelligence are se- 
riously devoted to the accomplishment of the 
ends which you desire. ‘the Committee, how- 
ever, pass summary judgment on the meth- 
ods and aims of certain schools, and print, 
partly in facsimile, specimens of student 
work which the public interpret as jus- 
tifying that judgment. Now, on this point, 
in justice to the general reader and the 
better schools, you should also call! at- 
tention to the method adopted by the Com- 
mittee in selecting those specimens. “All 
names have been omitted, as the printing 
them seemed calculated to draw discussion 
away from the facts to personal contro- 
versy,” the Committee says, more commend- 
ably in spirit than in English, Now, I 
write neither in a spirit of “personal contro- 
versy” nor with any desire to belittle the great 
educational value of tue facts gathered by the 
Committee; but to protest, in bebalf of the 
schools, that the Committee’s absurd, illogical 
conclusions put the better schools, at least, in 
a false light before the public. 

The report “is intended to operate directly 
upon the preparatory schools, with a view to 
elevating the standard and, if possible, chang- 
ing radically the methods of instruction.” 
“This result,” the Committee says, “may best 
be obtained by showing what is now done in 
each and ail,” and then proceeds to enlist the 
sympathy of the schools by printing, for pur- 
poses of illustration, “the poorest papers only 
of those handed in.” “‘Tuis was necessary 
to accomplisb the object of the Committee,” 
the report says; and yousay (Nation, 1426, p. 
320) that the report “was calculated to raise 
a biush on the cheek of every priucipal who 
reads it.” Now, if the object really was to 
show just what poor stuff could be collected, 
just how little time is devoted to inteilizent 
instruction in most schools, and what an incu- 
bus of poor material “ freshman English” bas 
to carry, the method of investigation could not 
bave been happier; and the conclusions, if 
confined to showing the failure of schoo! meth- 
os and aims to produce creditable results in 
the cases adduced, could not bave been gain- 
said. But I submit that to ask college stu- 
dents to describe their “preparation in Eng- 
lish” at a time when the worst features of it 
are treshest in their minds, and under condi- 
tions which would not naturally suggest to 
them that the careful English work which, 
in many cases, had been exacted of them in 
their laboratory notes, bistorica! theses, mathe- 
matical demonstrations, and translations, oral 
and written, was not only a necessary part of 
that other work, but also their best “ prepara- 
tion for English A”; that to accept these de- 
scriptions alone “as sufficiently setting torth” 
the “systems and aims” of the schools from 
which they come, and then to give the public 
“only the poorest of the papers handed in”— 
is to endeavor to get at “what is now done in 
each and all” of the schcols in a way which, 
“though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve.” In the case 
of one scbool, at least, the testimony of one- 
third of its representatives wasn’t taken at 
all; four of them had been ambitious and pro- 
ficient enough to do the work of English A 
before entering college, and were therefore in 
sophomore English when the evidence of 
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the “methods and aims” of their school was 
taken. 

As a matter of fact, there are some schouls 
that for tive years at least have been asking 
the College for protection against misrepresen- 
tation by the very class of students which, to 
their utter amazement, are in this report al- 
lowed to be their only public spokesmen. A\l- 
most every good school in any close touch 
with Harvard College at times finds its “ final” 
class encumbered by material upon which, 
through no lack of strenuous effort, its aims 
and methods have failed to make satisfactory 
impression; raw students from inferior schools 
recommended to it for a final year of “ polish”; 
or students who, from devotion to athletics 
and from allied causes, fail to keep up to the 
standard of the school, and whom, therefore, 
the school would like to hold over in order to 
make them do the very work recommended 
by your Committee; or unfortunate fellows 
who, from inheritance, disposition, or luck of 
home training, rarely thrive under any sys 
tem. By refusing certificates of proficiency, 
the school can prevent such students from pre- 
senting themselves for preliminary examina- 
tion; but uyon presentation of a certificate of 
moral character (which the eannct 
fairly deny them), they are accepted by the 
college for final examination, and often are 
admitted in spite of their schocl record, 
not the College, by accepting the test of ene 
examination, and by ignoring the teachers’ es- 
timates of the students’ alili'y to pass the final 
examination based upon a series of examina- 
tions and upon personal knowledge, forfeit its 
right in such cases to throw the responsibility 
of bad preparation wholly upon tbe schco!s ? 

The schools that have any reputation to lose 
are not disposed to shirk their 1esponsibilities ; 
they accept, with chagrin, perhaps, but with- 
out demur, tho testimony of the “ poorest pa- 
pers” as to the meagre results that appear in 
many cases. They protest, however, with in- 
dignation, against the use of that testimony 


school 
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alone to set forth in any adequate measure the 
“methods and aims” of their whole work. Any 
one who has even a slight acquaintance with 
the actual working of the good schools, bas a 
pretty clear idea of the fairness and conclu- 
siveness of an investigation that could war- 
rant such preposterous observations as these: 
“that in not more than two instances do the 
preparatory schools the methods of which 
have been descriLed in the papers submitted 
to the Committee, seem to have ado; ted the 
ordinary and apparently obvious practice of 
causing the students to do two things at once 
—that is, to translate their Greek and Latin 
and learn to write English simultaneously” (p. 
152); and “that in America, under the educa- 
tional systems prevailing in the preparatory 
schools, no attention whatever is paid to the 
rendering of Greek or Latin into concise 
written English”! (p. 153). Part of its work 
the report does effectively; but, like the fa- 
milar reductio ad absurdum in Hill’s ‘Rhe- 
toric,’ “it proves tco much.” ‘ 
NOVEMBER 3, 1892. 

[The writer of the foregoing communi- 
cation has been led by his feelings to 
take a wholly wrong view of the plan and 
purpose of the Committee’s report. In pub- 
lishing facsimiles of about 10 per cent. of 
the papers of students submitted to them, 
the members of the Committee did not for 
a moment propose to present a fair ave 
rage specimen of the whole, as our corre 
spondent seems to imply they should have 
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done. On the contrary, they quoted in 
the beginning of their report an extract 
from a letter of one of the instructors of 
the English Department of the College, in 
which the statement was made that ‘from 
one-seventh to one-tifth of the entire num 
ber of men taking English A” 
college so badly prepared in the matter of 
writing English that they 
the grade of instruction in the class, and, 


came to 
‘drag down 


at best, they simply scrape through the 
course.” To illustrate what that statement 
meant, the Committee printed facsimiles 
of 10 per cent. of the papers submitted to 
them. 


est 


These necessarily were the poor 
Our correspondent appears to think 
that some of the better papers should also 
have been reproduced in facsimile. How, 
we would ask him, would reproducing the 
better papers throw light on the character 
of the worse, of which alone complaint was 
made * 

Some 40 out of 440 papers were repro 
duced in facsimile, as part of the report 
Of the 400 papers, between 
10 and 50 and inditferent 
were printed in full in the body of the re 
port. The 
remainder were carefully examined by the 


remaining 
zood, bad, 


Space did not admit of more 


Committee, and compared with a body of 
examination papers, specimens of which, 
also, were included in the report. From 
that large body of evidence, the Committee 
after careful conference with the college 


instructors, drew those inferences in the 
report which our correspondent character 
izes as ‘‘illogieal, absurd and pre 
posterous oe 
Neither, we are comp lled to add 
the papers by students prepared for Har 
vard at the particular sch 
by our corre pondent especially creditable 
among the 
the printed 
nt to us by our 


under the ti 


to its methods, or, as a whole, 


best of those submitted. In 
prospectus of this school, s¢ 


correspondent, tle * Greck 


it is stated, ‘‘Original, free, idiomatic 


ations 


English insisted upon in all trans! 
The following isan extract from the ex 








amination paper in Advanced Greek 
of one of the candidates for admission to 
college, who last June presented himself 
from this school 

‘+ Him, the best cf t \ ’ Su} 
ships wili hand, and wi - . 
him wi come glory it swil 
guarded ever : " . 
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overcome by dre Wor 

Here is another specimen of ‘original 
free, idiomatic English,” such as seems to 
be ‘insisted on 

Now the mighty st . 

the heavy iv bs, and t t was > 
sapearing in its god I \ ra Was 
sca ering h shades x ~w I 
hair r pastor tu i s flocks fr 
stab.es w saoO.W pa n 
the ty summit of en ¥ 
where pasture covered t surroundin2 s 
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Greek into English, and 
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from this school are of about the same 
grade 
Neither ] ‘ v rilw Tr 
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the crowded W ‘ ‘ at 
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What inference would our 








ent have even nov like s oOmMpos 
ing the Committee who prepared the rt 
port draw from such results as these 
Had these yvoung men of nineteen ever 
made a written tr m Greek o1 
Latin into Enghis! If s yuld 
the translation | cepted as 
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in s< ol and Many Weary hours of appica 
tiouw at Dome. lhe nerves and eyes are under 
a stant stra if the colleges will help to 
do away with this state of things, they will 
re ve their students technically as well titted 


tudents themselves will 


have the advantage of better eyesight as well 
as a more liberal spirit and a deeper enthusi- 
sm, 

The examinations for admission to Harvard 
College (and I believe the same ts true of all 
colleges requiring eXaminations for admission) 
mav Le divided between June and September 
of the sai year, or they may be taken in 
June in two successive years. ‘lhere is DO 


provision for a division into three or four 
parts. An 
would, | am convinced trom experience, make 


arrangement for such a division 


the conditions for work in the preparatory 
schools anach more satisfactory, by relieving 
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te present congestion during the last two 
years of the course, by allowing advanced 
work to take the place of tedious reviews, and 
by sooner bringing the pupils into relations 
with the college. 

If a boy at the close of his second year in 
the fitting-school, where the course is five 
years, should be allowed to take examinations 
under the auspices of the college in one or two 
subjects, such as algebra, French, or history, 
he would better realize that his year’s work 
was directly telling upon the completion of bis 
preparation, and he would assuredly go on 
with renewed vigor and pride, for he would 
know that the seal of the higher institution 
was set upon a portion of his work, At the 
close of his third year such a boy could easily 
succeed in passing iu algebra, geometry, one 
of the modern languages, and history. ‘This 
would leave for the last two years physics, 
Latin, German or French, Greek (or advanced 
electives in mathematics or science), English, 
and two advanced electives in language, 
mathematics, or science, giving at most four 
subjects to each year. 

The advantages arising from such a division 
as thisare many. The choice would be open be- 
tween Greek (now often taken with reluctance 
merely as a pis-aller, in the belief that it saves 
time), and the elective work in mathematics 
and science, which can be completed easily and 
well in the last two years. ‘Time would be 
saved from drill-work for a more adequate 
study of English, which is too oiten deferred 
for a hasty “cram” during the last year—a 
practice which completely subverts the pur- 
pose of the college in providing that the ex- 
aminations in English shall be taken at the 
finals only. Vacant hours would be found for 
the study of the history of other countries 
than of those prescribed for the examinations 
and for lectures on art and literature; all com- 
ing thus at the period when the young spirit is 
most sensitive to noble influences, and when it 
is possible, by a soulless grind, to harden it to 
such influences. The college examinations 
would assume their true proportions in the 
school economy, and would, by their frequency, 
be robbed of half their terrors. With the mot- 
to “Divide et impera,” the pupil would see 
each year’s work break down a part of the 
barrier between him and the college. The 
work of the earlier years, too, would be done 
more satisfactorily it carried on with a view 
to the demands of the college. 

Is it too much to hope that in the near fu- 
ture Harvard College at least will, by allow- 
ing such a division as bas been outlined, help 
toremove from the fitting-school the reproach 
that much of its work is but a cramming pro- 
cess of the most utilitarian character, which 
keeps in view only the baser purpose of pass- 
ing certain examinations ? OG. 858. 

CAMBRIDGE. November 14, 1892. 


STEEL-WIRE BINDING. 
To THE Eprtror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of the 17th inst. I tind a 
letter from Prof, William James, dated Flo- 
rence, October 27, in which there is a general 
denunciation of the method of binding maga- 
zines by means of steel wires. Prof. James 
gives the occasioning cause of his letter in the 
following words: 

“the last straw which has broken tle ca- 
mel’s back of my patient American disposi- 
tion, dnd elicited this public protest, is the 
sudden appearance of that admirable journal, 
the Philosophical Review, hitherto decently 
stitched and openable, with its back pinched 
up in a spick-and-span suit of steel wires on 
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which I have just notched another knife- 
blade.” 

I am glad that Prof. James entertains a 
good opinion of the contents of the Philosophi- 
cal Review, and it has been my constant en- 
deavor to have the paper, print, and binding 
on a par with the articles; but, by some mis- 
chance, which I greatly regret and which I am 
unable to explain, wire was used instead of 
thread in binding our September number. 
That it was an accident, and that there was 
no intention of continuing the new departure, 
is clear from the fact that the November num- 
ber, which was ready before Prof. James wrote 
his letter, was stitched like the numbers for 
January, M-rch, May, and July. It will be 
clear, therefore, to Prof. James and to tie 
public that no protest on the part of subscrib- 
ers will be necessary in order to secure the 
publication of the Review in the form most 
convenient for readers, 

Respectfully yours, J. G, SCHURMAN, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, November 1%, 892, 


COUSIN DENOTING NEPHEW. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NarTION: 

Sir: Your correspondent, Mr. Worthington 
C. Ford, makes inquiry, in his letter in this 
week’s number of your journal, concerning the 
use of the word “cozen ” as denoting a nephew; 
such use having been found by him in the 
Martha Hayward will of 1697. It is probably 
familiar to Mr. Ford that the word itself ap- 
pears in early modern English in many forms 
—as cozin, cozen, cosin, coosin, coosen, cosyn, 
etc. But as to the use of the word as desig- 
native of one standing in the relation of 
nephew, it may be sufficient to mention an ex- 
ample or two--one from a testamentary doc- 
ument like his own illustration, and one from 
literature. 

In the will of Mr. John Hooker of Martield, 
Leicester, England (a brother of Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, founder of the Connecticut Colony), 
dated January 1, 1654-’5, he makes two be- 
quests—one to his “Cousin Samuel Hooker, 
student in New England,” and the other to 
his “Cousin John Hooker, student in Oxford.” 
These were nephews, sons of Kev. Thomas 
Hooker, then dead at Hartford; Samuel, soon 
after minister at Farmington, and John, who 
went back to England, and, after studying at 
Oxford, became a clergyman of the English 
Church at Leckhampstead in Bucks. 

In “Romeo and Juliet,” III, i., Lady Capu- 
let exclaims: 





‘* Tybalt, my cousin! O my brother’s child! 
O prince ! O husband! O the blood is spilled 
Of my dear kinsman! Prince, as thou art true, 
For blood of ours shed blood of Montague. 
O cousin, cousin! ** 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, 
HARTFORD, November 17, 1892, 





To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Srk: An American example of the use of 
“cousin ” to denote a nephew may be found in 
a letter of Franklin to his nephew Jonathan 
Williams, jr., in which Franklin addresses him 
as “Dear Cousin,” and subscribes himself as 
“Your affectionate uncle.” ‘ihis letter is 
printed in Bigelow’s Franklin, vol. vi, p. 306; 
but the words “uncle” and “cousin” are there 
transposed by some oversight. MN. 

New York, November 18, 1892. 





To tHe Eprtror or Tor NatTION: 

Sir: A large general acquaintance with the 
records of Lower Norfolk, Norfolk, and Prin- 
cess Anne Counties, Virginia, enables me to an- 
swer the question asked by Mr. Worthington 
C. Ford, in his article on the Washington ge- 
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nealogy in the Nation of the 17th of this 
month. ‘the word “ cozen” (cousin) almost 
invariably meaut nephew or niece. 

Very respectfully, Epwarp W. JAMEs. 
No. 34 FENCHURCH STREET, 
NORFOLK, VA., November 20, 182. 


THE ABANDONED FARM, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Str: It will be generally conceded that the 
term “abandoned farm” readily captivates the 
eye of the common reader. Doubtless this 
may be attributed in part to the notoriety 
which the subject has gained during the past 
few years, through the publications, in more 
or less glowing language, of commissioners 
who bave been depuied to relieve their several 
States of acres which have from various 
causes fallen into disrepute. There would 
seem, however, to be a more potent cause for 
the interest thus so widely manifested. May 
it not be found in the appellation “abandoned,” 
which at once implies undervaluation—a con- 
dition readily seized upon by the great major- 
ity of men and not always to their advantage? 
However it may be, these commissioners have 
done good work for their employers, although 
their success has not always been commensu- 
rate with their labors, 

In the issue of the Nation for September 4, 
1890, was published an article entitled “One 
Abandoned Farm Less in New Hampshire.” 
Granting that your readers are still interested 
in the general subject, they may be pleased to 
learn how far the experience of the three past 
summers has met the expectations therein 
held out at the time of purchase. But before 
giving this information it may be well to re- 
call some of the motives, conditions, and cir- 
cumstances which governed that purchase, 
and which were considered as requisite on the 
part of the purchaser. Tue situation should 
be among mountains; it should be dir ctly 
upon the shores of a large lake, with every 
tacility for bathing and sailing; it should be 
retired, but at comparatively easy access to 
store and post-oflice, and not more than a half 
day’s journey from the metropolis of New 
England. The surroundings should be at- 
tractive and beautiful, and free from all de- 
tractions caused by disreputable neighbors, 
or by the presence of some undesirable manu- 
factory or business centre; the extent of do- 
main to be sutlicient to create in the owner 
that sense of freedom and Robinson-Crusoe 
lordship which is in itself a delight. There 
should be fine forests and a sufficient amount 
of arable land. The buildings should be in 
fair repair, affording at least a more substan- 
tial shelter than had hitherto been offered 
under canvas during the summer outings. The 
supply of water from well or aqueduct should 
be abundant, and free from any suspicion as 
regards its sanitary condition. 

Fortunately, after a few days of agreeable 
search in the month of June, al] these require- 
ments were happily fiiled, and the premises, 
which were occupied by a very respectable 
family, were vacated and possession given 
within a week. The exact situation of the 
farm was not given, for satisfactory reasons, 
in the article to which attention has been 
called, nor was it there intimated that it was 
an “abandoned” one in the true sense of the 
word. Its location shall now be more deti- 
nitely revealed. 

On the eastern boundary of that lovely lake, 
the Winnepesaukee, extends for several miles, 
with a width of two miles or more, a peninsu- 
la whose irregular shores are indented by nu- 
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merous coves. In one of the most spacivus « 
these, protected at either extremity by jutting 
wooded points, and bordered by a dense forest 
of pine and hemlock, stretches for the entire 
length a beach of clean white sand, as closely 
compacted as if rolled by the mighty waves of 
the Atlantic. Several contiguous wooded is! 
ands make the seclusion still more complete, 
while the openings between these afford 
glimpses of the distant passing steamers—sufti 
cient evidence of the life of the busy world be- 
yond. [n the rear of the beach, the land 
gradually rises until it attains a height of per- 
haps a hundred feet above the lake, when it 
spreads out, forming a nearly level plateau 
sixty acres of cultivated land. lt pon the west 
ern border of this plateau, and within com 
nient proximity to the water, stands the low, 
long, one-story-and-a-half farmbouse with its 
spacious barn. ‘the storms of more than a 
century have only added to its picturesque ap- 
pearance, while the capacious chimney rising 
from its midst has defied their destructive 
powers, From the upper portions of this « 
vated plain Mt. Washington, at the distan 


il il ‘ 
sixty miles, rises in all its noble proportions 





Nearer, the Sandwich range, as seen through 
the forest openings, stretches across the north- 
ern boundary, while the Ossipees shut in t 

eastern horizon. 
extend the foothills of the Franconia Moun- 
tains, among which lie hidden the sparklin 

waters of Asquam. The stately forms of the 


Across the lake westward 


Gilford range complete the widely extended 
view on the south. ‘the prospect thus pre 
sented, always grand and impressive, varies 
with the season and even with the hour of the 
day, so that the eye is never weary with gaz- 
ing at the ever-changing scene. 

As the investment was made for summer 
saunterings, the determination made at th: 
outset that the soil should remain 





beyond the cultivation of a few flowers imme 
diately about the house, that no agricultural 
experiments should be attempte/!, and that Na 
ture should be instailed as foreman, under 
slight supervision, has been strictly adopted 
so that the farm, in one sense at least, may 
with propriety be called an “abandoned” one 
The days are all too short for the many ways 
of spending them. In addition to the usual 
household avocations, delightful walks in every 
direction, bathing, fishing, sailing, and read 
ing, serve to fill up any vacant spaces. Nor 
must the drives to remar)]able places in the 
immediate vicinity, noted not only fér great 
natural beauty, but for the interest imparted 
by legend and poetry, be forgotten. 
will allow of but a brief description of two of 
these. 

Midway of the heights of the Ossi 
wild and mountainous tract whic 
northeastern borders of Winnepesaukee, and 
deep within its forest recesses, runs a crystal 
stream, which, taking itsrise in a secluded ra 
vine from a remarkable spring that boils up 
from unknown depths through a clear, sanded 
bottom, pursues its erratic course for a ng 


} 


distance. Now it glides demurely 








open spaces over its pebbly bed, now it bends 
abruptly and slides more swiftly, over a 
shelving, rocky ledge; again it hurries, an 
angry brook, foaming and fretting 








numerous cascades, ult : 
and shut in by perpendicular adamantine walls, 
it makes one precipitous leap of eighty 
into the dark pool beneath, cau > the 

cate ferns and moisture-loving plants whi 
grow upon the banks to glisten and wave be 





fore the spray and breeze of its maddened 


plunge. There is no more romantic spot 
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ong the Hills of New Hampshire. Leger 
ary lore also adds interest to the locality. 

ihe second drive is to a farm on Asquam 
Lake. Around the base of Red Hill, an outly- 





smbered bran ‘h of the great 
Sandwich range, run two roads, one on either 
side, presenting every diversity of scenery. 
On the eastern, the broad extent of undulating 
country is bounded by densely wooded moun- 
tain rliges, terminating in the proud, defiant 
peak of 


nepesaukee aud smaller bedies of water occu 


Chocorua, while, on the western, Win- 


py, tovether with extensive farms, the fore 


ground ihese roads debouch upon the Sand 
Wich highway; and about midway between 
tifem, and occupying the mountain slopes, is a 


farm the position of which is one of surpris 
natural beauty. The small cottage stands 
just on the summit of a gentle eminence by 


the roadside, and commands an_ excep- 


tional view to the southwest of “moun 


ain-girdled” Asquam, whose praises have 


been so olten sung im prose abd poe 
try that further eulogy is here needless 


In the rear of the cottage, and high above th« 
mountainous pastures, clothed with a luxuri- 
ant vegetation, well-watered by springs and 
by a much prized trout-brook, rises a boid, pre 
ipitous, craggy peak, crowned with stately 


ines. At the Base of this peak, which forms 


rthwestern buttress of Red tiill, are 


shbown the most convineipg evikiences of 


cial action, the sharp projections and neig! 





boring of the reddened syenite having 
been rounded, grooved, and polished by this 
mighty agency. This unique feature of the 
farm is a most striking and picturesque object, 
whether seen immediately from the public road 
below, or from a greater distance, and recalis 


vividly many similar scenes among the val 


leys of Switzerland, 


bald- headed ea 


be seen soaring ma 





ty above this alnx 














st 
wuace cannot de- 
aried be of tl 
rospect offered trom the adjacent s s 
Mountains, lakes, forests, cultivated f 5, Vv 
izes, and scat homesteads are sprea t 
in ever i tion. by no means an “a 
- stra rs ar ‘onstantiv at 
tracte is We have been, by the superiativ 
be es of this situation, which is destined 
the near future to become the delightful bom: 
of many summer residents 
Such is the ey] ice of the three years of 
our possession. All are more than satistied 
With the investment. 
LANIE DENISON SLAI 
CHESTNUT M 3 
a 
Notes 
. 
j Y. CROWELL & ( have arranged t 
brir t a series of volumes forming a “ Li 
rary « i Ss and Polit cs, with these 
t works at t fron ihe Independen 
j isury System t United States,’ by 
vid Kin of the | ersity of Wiscon 
s \ t ( rities," by Prof. Amos 
G. Warner, I i Stanford Junior Un 
v na ‘! udiat f State Debts in 
t ted State by Prof. William A. Scott, 
the rs W isc sin, 
in Arctic Seas,’ a narrative of the voyage 
f the Aife with the Peary expedition to North 
7 Robert N. Keeley, ia aie 





surgeon to the expedition, and G. G, Davis, is 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce ‘Uncle 


Remus and His Friends,’ by Joel Chandler 
Harris, the last of the series; Mr. Lowell's 
lectures on ‘lhe Old English l'ramatists mal 


‘Aladdin in London,’ a story by Fergus Hiume 


1), Ay pieton X& Co, hay nearly ready ‘ihreée 





Centuries of Kknelish Love & s,’ edited by 
Ralph Caine; and In in silver ¥ 
George Hi. Eliwanger, wit t" ‘ 
ti 
i} ( 1 \ ‘ is 
i title 1 wor y A ‘ ina, W 
i ' in & ¢ “ t 
t ‘ Sie *s i \ ~ 
ihe Bowen-M ( ’ “ 
NSE 1 ik b t ’ 
lL rooks,’ a new k of ve t s Whit 
comb Riley 
arull t w 4 » 
ral, by Pa Av Vv e of 
the Open (x ti Lo, ‘ 
Lunder the s t 
Sciences at ¢ P . P 
t works ft ‘ er +) the ia 
Wilhelm Weber, will be pu wi in six ¥ 
umes, cf which tl tirst two have just bee 
issued by Springer in Berlin. lhe Urst vol ° 
treats of acoustics, mechanics, oplics, and the 
boctri of hea es ay? 
su ‘ sul - ) s ! } ° ‘ 
mainin four volumes, whi ar tae AP ERMA 
early in 1883, are galvants electrodvnan 
the undulatory t rv, and the mic a 
human instr S ¢ ’ 
ret ibe < { 1 ” re s8 tea 
‘ mn IND), as V i ~ 
they cover a } f Xi V-sik Vea ama 
vear are y sur y of the ev ion 
physical seis e t t e when ¢ ul 
and Oersted : ‘ al exper 
ts and COVE Ss and cie« 
tr 1 % sim | t a 
We resume our tice « iy editions 
standard woras, t i ‘ W am 
Ware's f hot i'w is Leen revived by 
rstes “\ it r te at i type 
bw the University I} ress, and illustrated with 
T t t ¢ ivi 8, ¢ yi m views 
[the te t s i 4 an < i anibec 
< terary ste { tw rat 8S might ix 
cunmously gauged ‘ paring this once cele- 
brated work with Gen. Wallace’s ‘Ben Hur.’ 
More dainty is La s lales from Shak- 


spere,’ with Ainger’s introduction, and with 


esigns reproduced, in part at least, from Boy- 
ell's ‘Shuksper i ace a Porter & 
( oates ihe binding also is to le com- 
mended. Some of Mr. W. L. Taylor's designs 


for lennyson’s ‘Holy Grail’ ( Lothrop Co.) 





have a melodramatic force, and some in which 
landscape and architecture are involved, a 
trace of poetic feeling. But the single charac- 
ters and the groups are feeble in expression 
and drawing. Jhe print is excellent. An- 
other centre-table folio comes from the same 
firm, ‘A Lost Winter,’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
ihelps, illustrated by Mary Cecilia Spaulding. 
the drawings are suggestions of Florida, and 
have this justification, but their art is only 

amateurish. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Makers of Venice’ (Mac 
millan) bas taken strong hold on popular 
through 


favor, having in five years pass 
three editions besides reissues. The latest is 
called the “extra-illustrated,” for besides the 
numerous woodcuts in the text or on separate 
leaves, thirty phot: 
monuments, and palaces in particular have 
been inserted, and very muci enhance the 


raphic plates of churches, 
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richness of the collection. Some of these views 
are necessarily hackneyed, but they cannot 
well be spared in illustrating an_ historical 
wor':, ‘the publishers bave left themselves 
little room for improvement hereafter, except 
to provide an index and to correct 4 few dis- 
crepancies between the titles in the list of 
plates and those affixed to the plates. The 
volume as we now have it is a solid octavo of 
about 400 numbered pages and perhaps 250 
leaves, handsomely printed with broad mar- 
gins, and bound in white canvas with wine- 
colored sides, simply and elegantly stamped in 
gilt. 

One of the woodcuts in Mrs, Olipbant’s work 
is a much reduced representation of Marco 
Polo’s departure from Venice, from a MS, in 
the Bodleian Library. ‘this scene, in which 
more than one existing landmark of the city 
is plainly recognizable, is beautifully copied 
in color, after the illuminated original, in the 
first volume of the new. illustrated edition of 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English People,’ 
just published by the Harpers. ‘l'werty-six 
pages of this admirable specimen of book-mak- 
ing are devoted to an enumeration of the 11 
lustrations (there must be between three and 
four bundred of them) and to notes upon 
them and the sources from which they were 
derived, Several of the plates are colored; 
there are numerous maps, colored and plain; 
there is a facsimile of the Great Charter; and 
the plentiful cuts embrace views of scenery 
and buildings, portraits, coins and seals, per- 
sonal ornaments, sailing craft, vehicles, cus- 
toms, etc., etc. Here are actual specimens of 
old Norse ships, Norse chessmen, the fauna of 
Ireland from a thirteenth-century MS., pic- 
tures of the common life of the laboring class 
in the fields and in the mechanic arts, the baker 
drawn to the pillory with his short loaf hung 
about bis neck, the makers of wattled en- 
closures at work, and the builders of abbeys. 
Not one illustration is worthless or superfluous, 
and nearly all are here published for the first 
time, ‘he Jamcnted author’s fine face once 
more serves as frontispiece. It is not likely 
that the present season will witness the pro- 
duction of any book more handsome as well as 
serviceable, or more desirable to own or to 
make a gift of, 


The Harpers also publish ‘The Praise of 
Paris,’ by the late ‘Theodore Child, a series otf 
articles gathered from the pages of Harper’s 
Magazine. Mr. Child spent most of his life in 
Paris and knew it well; a clever writer and 
gatherer of facts, he has succeeded in import- 
ing into bis pages much of the charm of that 
city, besides giving a gcod deal of more or less 
interesting und valuable information. The 
text has the air, occasionally, of having been 
“written up to” the illustrations, some of 
which, especially those by Renouard and Le- 
pére, are very good. M. Lepére is an en- 
graver, and his views of Paris, drawn and en- 
graved by himself, are extremely clever, and 
are in the line of original work which we he- 
lieve wood-engraving must largely follow for 
the future. 

Text and illustrations of ‘Ihe New England 
Country’ (Loston; Lee & Shepard) are stat- 
ed on the title-page to be by Clifton Johnson. 
Much the greater number of the illustrations, 
however, are process reproductions of photo- 
grapts from nature. Many of the views are 
well chosen, and the photographs are excellent 
as such, and so far Mr. Jobnson deserves credit, 
but they do not make very good book illustra- 
tions. Photographs irom nature look thin, 
gray, and unaccented when printed on the page, 
and do not “spot” well, while the figure sub- 


, 





jects look set and posed. ‘he snow scenes 
bere suffer the least, as they have more vigor 
of contrast than the others, but even they are 
not satisfactory. lilustration is a form of 
decoration, and, like other forms, needs the 
artist. Mr. Johnson gives us a few drawings, 
but he has not mastery enough to make them 
very interesting. ‘The wide page, with its 
long, thin lines of print broken by little vi- 
gnettes, across which the eye has to jump with 
much uncertainty of landing in the right place, 
makes the text very diflicult toread, and, what 
is of more importance, very unpleasant to 
look at. For the book is primarily a picture- 
book, and the text is of no great importance in 
itself and only needs to look well, “January ” 
and “March,” among the full-page illustra- 
tions, and the meadow-scene in sunlight on p. 
77, may be mentioned as among the most suc- 
cesstul plates and as beautiful photographs, 
but the impression of the w..ole book is ra- 
ther an unpleasant one. 

‘J. B, Greuze,’ in the s-_ries of “ Artistes Cé- 
lébres,” reprinted from L’ Art (Macmillan), is 
by Ch, Normand. It is as rich in illustration 
and as careful in cetail as others of the set, 
and is, besides, an admirable piece of criti- 
cism. A clearer idea of the merits, faults, 
and limitations of the artist could hardly be 
conveyed by words. 

The late Prof, Freeman left corrected the 
proofs of a smaller ‘History of Sicily,’ which 
has recently been issued in the “Story of the 
Nations” Series (Putnams), In this work of 
moderate size be brings the history of Sicily 
down to the ninth century after Christ—to the 
beginnings of the Saracen invasions. It was 
evidently his purpose to describe in another 
volume the Norman Conquest and the great 
reign of Frederick Il., “the Wonder of the 
World,” that most interesting period in the 
carecr of Sicily, which has never yet been ade- 
quately narrated, ‘Lhe present work is the 
best, to our knowledge, on the subject, because 
it gives succinctly the results of Freeman’s in- 
defatigable and almost endless exploration of 
Sicilian bistory—a field in which he has bad 
no peer—and is free from the mass of conjec- 
tures and archeological dissertation which en- 
cumber his larger work. He was a writer 
who, when following his own inclination, 
knew not always where to stop; but when, as 
in the present case, or in the case of his sketch 
of William the Conqueror, the bounds were set 
for him, he could succeed in condensing his 
stores ot knowledge into the required space, 
This volume is furnished witu a map and with 
many process illustrations which, despite their 
lack of delicacy, add to its interest avd value. 
Of the interest of the story of Sicily itself 
we peed not speak, for the island may be said 
to have been, from tke earliest historic times, 
the battlefield of races, and the stage on which 
in miniature the chief processes of civilization 
were rehearsed, 

Prof. Sumner has made an abridgment of 
his work ‘The Financier and the Finances of 
the American Revolution,’ under the title 
‘Robert Morris,’ and it is presented to the 
public by Dodd, Mead & Co., in their “ Mak- 
ers of America” Series, ‘ihere is hardly sutti- 
cient personality in this epitome to arouse in- 
terest in Morris as a man, but it brings out in 
clear relief the financial methods, both public 
and private, that prevailed during our Revyo- 
lutionary period. 

A translation of Bluntschli’s ‘Thecry of the 
Modern State’ has been undertaken by three 
very competent Oxford Fellows, Messrs. D.G. 
Ritchie, P. E, Matheson, and R. Lodge, and the 
first part, entitled ‘The Theory of the State,’ 





is now published by the Clarendon Press (New 
York: Macmillan). ‘Iwo other parts remain 
to be translated, and if the work is completed 
in as sctolarly a way as it is begun, it will be 
a useful manual for students of political science. 

Prof. James Geikie of ihe University of 
Edinburgh, a leading representative of ener- 
getic investigation of the glacial period in 
Great britain for the past twenty years, bas 
lately issued a paper on the “Glacial Succes- 
sion in Europe,” in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in which he con- 
tends for the multiple division of the glacial 
time into several epochs, separated by inter- 
vals of milder climate. His evidence of suc- 
cessive ice advances deserves the careful con- 
sideration of those of our geologists who can 
find the record of only one ice advance in the 
complicated series of drift deposits in our up- 
per Mississippi Valley. 

Frof, EK. Reyer of Vienna has published two 
pamphlets (Leipzig: Engelmann) on ‘Geologi- 
cal and Geographical Experiments’; the first 
concerning deformatjon and mountain build- 
ing, in which Favre, Cadell, and Wiilis bave 
already made much progress; the second con- 
cerning volcanic and massive eruptions, practi- 
cally an untouched field of study in geological 
laboratories. A later pamphlet will give an 
account of Reyer’s method of experimentation. 

‘Lhe November issue of the # rinceton College 
Bulletin contains a paper of decided literary 
interest, being a transcription of Coleridge’s 
marginalia in his pocket edition of Horace 
(1637). His notes are critical (in a poetic 
sense), emendatory and explanatory, witu 
many an apt idiomatic rendering. 

We have received tke prospectus of the 
American Athenceum set down for immediate 
launching in this city at 880 !troadway—“a 
high-class monthly journal devoted to the in- 
terests of the book-buying and reading public 
of the United States and Canada.” 


—The October issue of the Harvard Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics ccnta'ns two im- 
portant contributions to tho currency discus- 
sion, which, now that the time tor campaign 
debate is past, should reccive the attention 
due to their judicial tone and solid character. 
The tirst is by Prof. Bernard Moses, of whe 
University of California, on the Legal ‘Tender 
Notes in California, ‘ihe failure of the green- 
backs to enter into circulation in California 
during our period of depreciation trom 1862 te 
1879, is as curious and important chapter in 
monetary history. It was a case in which 
Gresham’s law did not work: the worse cur- 
rency, even though a legal tender, did not 
drive out the better. California conducted 
her business on a gold basis throughout the 
period of inconvertibie greenbacks, ‘Ihe epi- 
sode has never received the attention it ce- 
serves, and Prof. Moses’s paper fills a gap in 
economic literature. His account shows that 
the maintenance of a specie currency in Cali- 
fornia was due in part to State legislation, by 
which contracts in “a specified kind of money” 
—in practice, this meant gold—were made en- 
forceable in that kind of money. Lut clearly 
the most important factor was the opposition 
of the entire community to the use of paper 
money in any form; an vpposition which had 
already expressed itself, before the war, in a 
section of the State Constitution prohibiting 
the issue of any banknote or paper to circulate 
as money. When greenbacks began to ap- 
pear, the recalcitrant debtor who offered them 
in payment of his debts, was posted in the 
newspapers. ‘lhe legal-tencer quality of the 
greenbacks availed nothing in face of a public 
sentiment of this sort. lIrof. Moses’s paper 
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may give aid and comfort to those who con- 
tend that the repeal of the tax on State bank- 
notes would not be followed by that flood of 
depreciated paper which the Republicans have 
been predicting; for certainly he makes it 
clear that there are conditions under which a 
bad currency cannot succeed in making its 
way into circulation. 


—On the other hand, Prof. Dunbar’s paper 
ou the Banknote Question points out the dan- 
gers which must be faced by those who pro- 
pose the repeal of the tax on State issues with- 
out making sure that those issues are ade- 
quately protected against depreciation. ‘Lhe 
simple repeal of the ten per cent. tax would 
“indisputably open the door to the evils which 
were rife only a generation ago”; and consider- 
ing the temper of some of our Western and 
Southern communities, it is id!e to expect that 
any general public sentiment would prevent 
the issue of notes under conditions that might 
easily lead to depreciation. Prof. Dunbar ad- 
mits that there is need of a change of some 
sort in our currency legislation, and especially 
of provision for the ready issue of sound bank- 
notes, convertible at once and without ques- 
tion into specie or its equivalent. He points 
to the growth of banking, and especially of 
small local banks, in some of the Western 
States, as strong evidence of a need for more 
widely ramifying banking facilities. But that 
need should not be met without guarding 
against the dangers of overissue and deprecia- 
tion; and no adequate security against these 
dangers can be found, in Prof. Dunbar’s opin- 
ion, without uniform action and Federal con- 
trol. 


—In a recent number (October 15) of the 
Revue Internationale de l’ Enseignement, M. 
E. Dreyfus-Brisac discusses the authorship, 
so much disputed, of the ‘Rapport sur ]’in- 
struction publique,’ ascribed to Jalleyrand; 
the ‘Travail sur 1’E iucation,’ published by 
Cabanis after Mirabeau’s death; and tbe 
anonymous volume, ‘De I’ Education publique,’ 
which appeared in 1793. He does not really 
solve any one of the three problems, nor does 
it appear likely that the authorship of any 
one of the three works can be conclusively 
settled. M. Dreyfus-Brisac is, however, of 
opinion that Talleyrand wrote the ‘Rapport’ 
and that Mirabeau is c'early the autbor of 
the ‘Travail’; while, as regards the third vol- 
ume, he claims it for Diderot, supporting bis 
view by testimony drawn from the encyclo- 
peedist’s other works. In the same number 
M. Louis Fargues bas an interesting article on 
the steady increase in the numbers of students 
attending colleges and scluools under clerical 
management in France. From the statistics 
he gives, drawn from M. Ch, Dupuy’s report 
on the educational budget, it appears that 
from 1887 to 1892 the attendance of students in 
the national lyeées and colleges slowly but 
steadily decreased, but that uuring the present 
year there bas been a slight improvement, 
On the other band, the clerical establishments 
have steadily gained and in a larger ratio. 
This means that the great private schools, 
controlled neither by the Government nor by 
the Church, are rapidly being driven to the 
wall. If they disappear completely, and the 
proportion between the Government and the 
Church schools is maintained, the former will 
have only four per cent. more of students 
than the latter. In other words, France would 
be in danger of falling under clerical rule. 


—It secms unjust to cease speaking of the 
memorials which the death of Tennyson evoked 
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without a word about the admirable apprecia- 
tion of the poet which appeared on October 7 
in the Temps. It was a brief article, hardly 
a column in length, charmingly written, and 
giving its judgment upon Tennyson's work 
kindly, as betitted the occasion, but also just- 
ly, both in what was said and what was left 
unsaid, It was not silent as to some of the 
poet’s defects, but it handled them in quite 
another fashion than the hard and mechanical 
manner of M. Taine; and where the writer 
had praise to give he gave it heartily, as 
thus: 

“Nowhere is the grace of his brush more 
magical, the harmony of his verse more en 
chanting, than in the ‘ Idylis of the King.’ 
Nowhere has the chivalric Middle Age been 
restored more lovingly. Nowhere has the 
Tennysonian type of the woman-bero:ne—that 
type which Anglo-Saxon art has always che 
rished with so passionate a predilection, the 
type of the Imogens and the Cordelias, the 
Elaines end the Enids—been realized witb a 
chaster and more delightful perfection. And 
yet, at the same time, these poems, so finished 
in form, wherein glide like light shadows 
those figures of virginal grace—these poems, 
in which there was risk of weakening the 
rude and healthy inspiration of the tirst makers 
of the great legend of the Round Table—are 
all animate with a breath heroic at once and 
modern, and seem to scund the charge of the 
great social conflicts and of the bigh enterprises 
of our nineteenth century.” 


The article is signed with the initials “ F. de 
P.,” which we suppose may Le takeu as thore 
of M. Francis de Pressensé, It is in curious 
contrast with the scant half-column in the 
Figaro of the same date, from the editorial 
pen of Jacques St. Cére. This speaks of Tenny- 
son’s “chromolithograpbic poems,” says that 
be met the taste fer “home,” for tea, and for 
ethereal poetry “which rests in the bosom of 
every Englishwoman past forty,” and that “the 
ofticial English world will shed tears over bis 
grave, but poetry will perbaps not suffer too 
much by bis departure.” The notice im the 
Echo de Faris was written by M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé, and is to be reai with the interest 
which all the scanty work of this very mo iern 
writer excites. ‘Tennyson recalls to him Cop 
pée and Leconte de Lisle, but he tinds it more 
exact to liken the poet to Puvis de Chavannes. 
England, he says, will not be slow to feel that 
With Tennyson “que!que chose de grand et 


de giorieux s‘en est alle.” 


—It is not very often that the French 
Academy receives such a blow as is given by 
the deaths of three of its members within 
three successive weeks, but Camille Rousset, 
the historian, has lately followed Marmier and 
Renan, and now three academical chairs are 
vacant. Rousset was born in Faris in 1S 
and in his earlier life was Professor cf History 
at Grenoble, and afterwards at Paris; first at 
the Collége Bourbon and later at the Lycée 
Bonaparte. In ists be was appointed histori- 
Ograpber and librarian at the Ministry of 
War, holding the place till the office was sup- 
pressed in 1876. His first historical work, the 
‘Histeire de Louvois,’ which obtained for 
three years running the Gobert prize, opened 
the doors of the Academy to him, and in 1871 
he succeeded (being the last of Guizot’s candi- 
dates) to the chair of the unhappy and la- 
mented Prévost-Paradol. In the Academy he 
Was &@ member, as Kenan and Marmier also 
were, of the Committee on the Dictionary 
Rousset’s special field of work lay in the mili- 
tary history of France. His chief books, be- 
sides the ‘Histoire de Louvois,’ are his later 
volumes, ‘L’Histoire de la Guerre de Crimée,’ 
and the ‘Conquéte de l'Algérie.’ Of some- 
what less importance, perhaps, are his ‘ Volon- 
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taires de 1791-174,’ which cost him his place 
of historiograpber, bis ‘Grande Armée de 
1813,’ and several other books. Howsset was 
a careful and deliberate worker, who made 
thorough preparation before he wrote; be was 
to a large extent free from prejudices and 
“tendencies”; he pronounced few “ bisterical 
judgments,” and came, we suppose, as near to 
being a scientific historian of the modern 
sort as any man could who was seventy-odd 
years old and who began to write fifty years 
ago. 


—Columbus, and no end! he prize of 30,- 
OW0 pesetas offered by the Spanish Government 
for the best bist: ry of ( columbus ana his vov 
ages, to be written in conrection with the cen 
tenary celebrations, bas not been awarded 
A gratification of 1,000 pesetas bas been given 
to a Belgian, and one of Soo pesetas to a Ope 
niard, who competed for the first prise, but 
both unsuccessfully, Numerous works ou the 
same theme have recently been published in 
Spain. Of these the best is reputed to be that 
by Don José Maria Asensio of Toledo, Prest 
dent of the Academy of Seville, and a gentle 
man of independent fortune, living in that 
ely. Senor Asensio did not compete for the 
prize above referred to, but merely wrote his 
book t é It is handsomely illus 
trated. Written, as it ts, however, in the 


Spanisi 


I language, its contents must remain a 





sealed book to most Evglis speaking persons 
until an Enghsh or American publisber can be 


ind to circulate the work in the vulgar 





ton.ue ihe Koyal Theatre of Munich, Kava 
ria, celebrated the fourth centenary of the dis 
covery of America on October 12 by a repre 


i’'s “Colum 


sentation of Hermann v teha 





bus,” a tragedy iz tive acts, which was first 
put on the stage neariv forty vears ago and then 
very favorably received, lo-day the play is 
bardly less antiquated as a drama than is the 
caravel, in which Columbus made his first voy 
age, as A specimen of naval architecture. It is 
an bistorical-psycbolozical piece, romantic in 
cbaracter, rather rhetorical in color, and evi 
deutly based upon Irving's biography of the 
famous navigator lhe German literary 
weekly Bldft i ferarische Unterialir 

(Leipzig: Broekbaus), in its issue of October 


id, takes note of the same anniversary by the 


iblication of two articles entitled “Zur Ju- 


I 
belfeier der Entdeckung Amerikas,” a critical 


survey of the most recent works on the sub 





re, and “Vom «lten Ameri- 


ject DY Sopbus | 
ka, a review of Fiske’s * [he Discovery 
of America’ by E. P. Evans. Prof. Kuge, a 


well known authority, characterizes Winser’s 





‘Christopher Columbus’ as “the best work 
that North America has contributed to th: 
celebration of t e jubilee.” Finally, the tru: 

tees of the Lenox Library in this city have 
just issued a volume containing the four oldest 
Latin versions of Co’umbus’s letter announc- 
ing the discovery of the New World, from the 
original editions owned Ly the Library. Of 
these, the rarest, the pictofial edition in ten 
leaves, is reproduced in faesimile and accom- 
panied by a literal translation. A useful bib- 
liograpbical introduction by Mr. Wiiberforea 
Eames, assistant librarian, enumerates allt the 
other known editions, and shows how many of 
these, in the original or in facsimile, are ac- 
cessible in the Lenox Library, Besides a limited 
choice edition, there is an all-suflicient popular 
edition of this volume, from the Le Vinne 
Press, which the Trustees offer bound for the 
nominal price of 50 cents. We hope they 
have but begun their good work of shar- 
ing their treasures in this way with the 
public. 
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ADAMS’s 


MASSACHUSETTS EPISODES. 
Three Lpisodes of Massachusetts History: 
The Settlement of Boston Bay; The Anti- 
nomian Controversy; A Study of Church 
and Town Government. By Charles Fran- 
cis Adams. 2 volumes. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin & Co, 1892, 

TnovuGH each of the “ Episodes” comprised in 
these volumes is distinct enough to have a uni- 
ty of its own, it may be said with equal truth 
that the three episodes, collectively considered, 
are su'ticiently related in their subject-matter 
to resolve themselves into a sort of historical 
trilogy, because they have a close mutual rela- 
tion to each other and form together the age 
and body of a common epoch. The centre of 
the historic movement is taken by Mr. Adams 
from the church and town of Quincy, or per- 
haps we should say it is taken from Mount Wol- 
laston, the inhabitants of which were erected 
in 1639 and 1640 into the church and town of 
Braintree. Until 1708 the Church of Brain- 
tree was conterminous with the town of 
Braintree, but after that date the original set- 
tlement became the “North Precinct,” and 
this North Precinct in 1792 was set off from 
the rest of the town and became the town of 
Quincy. As Quincy is a suburb of Boston, it 
was natural that the history of the former 
should be told in connection with the early 
settlement of the latter. And as the so-called 
Antinomian Controversy of 1637 found the 
two foci of its irregular orbit in Mistress Anne 
Hutchinson of Boston and in the Kev, Jobn 
Wheelwright of Mount Wollaston, it is cbvious 
tbat the whole strain of this episodical history 
does but come to its highest note in the harsh 
discords of that tragic chorus, Much of verbal 
repetition is necessarily incident to the detailed 
rehearsal of episodes which have a common 
basis in history, but much of vividness and of 
distinctness is also gained by lifting each 
stage of the story into its separate relief. 

As Mr. Mellick has shown that a wide tract 
of our colonial and Revolutionary history can 
be surveyed from the narrow boundaries of 
an ‘Old Farm’ in New Jersey, so Mr. Adams 


y 


has shown that, in the course of the first 190 


years of their municipal life, the towns of 
Braintree and of Quincy were called to deal 
in a practical way with almost every one of 
those questions which, on a larger scale, are 
wont to perplex statesmen. 


“ Religious heresies, land-titles, internal im- 
provements and means of communication, edu- 
cation, temperance, pauperism, and the care 
of the insane; public lands, currency, taxa- 
tion, and municipal debt—all these presented 
themselves, and the people assembled in town- 
meeting had to, and did in some fashion, work 
outasolutionofthem. . . . They [the towns- 
men] were hammering out their destiny in their 
own way on the hard anvil of commonplace 
current events; and they paid for their experi- 
ence as they went along. Their so doing 
marked an epoch in history.” 


It is in the towns and town records of Mas- 
sachusetts, says Mr. Adams, that “the Ameri- 
can historical unit is to besought.” He adds: 


“The political philosopher can there study 
the slow development of a system as it grew 
from the germ up. ‘lhe details are trivial, 
monotonous, and not easy to clothe with inte- 
rest; yet the volumes which contain them are 
the most precious of archives. Upon their 
tattered and yellow pages the hardly legible 
letters of the ill-spelled words are written in 
ink grown pale with age, but they are all we 
have left to tell us of the first stages of a po- 
litical growth which has since ripened into 
the dominant influence of the New World; 
nor is it too much to imagine that when the 
idea of full human self-government, first slow- 
ly welded into practical form in the New Eng- 
land towns, and as yet far from perfected, 
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shall have permeated the civilized world and 
assumed final shape, then these town records 
will be accepted as second in historical impor- 
tance to no other description of archives.” 


Questions of land-titles and of parochial di- 
vision in Braintree, as here discussed, are seen 
to have formed, in miniature, the training- 
school in whose horn-book disciplines the Con- 
script Fathers of a later day were taught how 
to deal with local and with continental prob- 
lems as they arose in the wider field of colonial 
and Federal politics. “The village theatre of 
1700,” says Mr. Adams, “was exactly like the 
national theatre of 1850, excepting only that 
it was not so large.” ‘lhere were times of bat- 
tle and “overt acts of secession” which stirred 
the Quincy community to its lowest depths, 
long before South Carolina lifted the standard 
of rebellion and fired on the flag of Fort Sum- 
ter. Sometimes the imminent deadly breach 
was opened by a municipal battle over the ap- 
portionment of tiie minister’s salary, and the 
souls of men were sure to be tried wheuever, 
as the result of ecclesiastical feud, a colony of 
the saints moved out from one congregation to 
form another and to raise the frame of a new 
meeting-house. So true is it, as Bagehot bas 
said in his ‘Physics and Politics,’ that a na- 
tional character is but the successful parish 
character “writ large.” And if the debates 
and customs of the New England town were 
“monotonous,” we have but to remember 
again, with Bagehot, that “the ages of mono- 
tony had their use because they trained men 
for ages when they need not be monotonous.” 
Mr. Doyle, as we all know, and as Mr. Adams 
reminds us, has made this latter saying the 
keynote of his treatise on the ‘Puritan Colo- 
nies,’ 

The Massachusetts reader who is familiar 
with the topography of Boston and its sur- 
roundings, especially if he is born to the man- 
ner of that metropolis, will naturally find his 
most vivid interest in the opening Episode of 
these volumes. ‘ihe student of politics, espe- 
cially if he be one who concerns himself with 
the problems of municipal administration, will 
find instruction in almost every page of the 
careful study which Mr. Adams has bestowed 
on the church and town government of Quin- 
cy. But perhaps the general reader, as well 
inside as outside of Massachusetts, will turn 
with tie most curious interest to the moving 
story, as here recorded, of that “old unhappy 
far-off thing,” the so-called Antinomian Con- 
troversy, and of the “battle long ago” which 
was once fought over the head of Mistress Anne 
Hutchinson. The story of “that erroneous 
gentlewoman,” as Cotton Mather called her, 
has been often told, but never so dramatically 
and so pathetically as it is recited by Mr. 
Adams. Cotton Mather, we know, refused 
even to write out her name in his ‘Magnalia,’ 
because of its evil omen, and because she had 
left behind her so many worthy and useful re- 
lations who must needs share in her disgrace 
if her name were pilloried in his annals. It is 
true that he hints her real name to us under 
the cloudy compellation of “the None-Sutch ” 
—that being, he says, the way in which her 
wedded name was anagrammatized by either 
her admiring adherents or by her embittered 
persecutors, according as the former gave her 
a good, and the Jatter a bad, eminence. The 
anagram is useful to-day only for the light it 
sheds on the rude orthography of the times, 
as showing that the patronymic of her hus- 
band was sometimes spelled “ Hutcenson ” in the 
illiterate script of the common people. 

The Antinomian Controversy is interesting 
to-day not only for its dramatic incidents, but 
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also for the lurid light in which it sets the in- 
anity of theological debate among the mem- 
bers of a narrow-minded community, who, 
from the nature of the case, could have none 
of that breadth of view which springs from 
the larger culture wherever men, as Matthew 
Arnold phrases it, can bring the forces of com- 
prehensive thought and of history to “play 
around” a given question. ‘ihe controversy 
has, besides, an historic significance, because, 
in some small sense, it marks a distinct step in 
the evolution of religious thought in New 
England, where the religious thought of the 
American mind has moved through a wider 
are of oscillation than in any other part of 
tke country. ‘Though Anne Hutchinson was 
cut off, root and branch, from the fellowship 
ot the Boston chures, and though John 
Wheelwright was sent from Boston to find a 
“chapel of ease” at Mount Wollaston, until at 
length be was sent into the outer darkness of a 
remoter exile, Mr, Adams tells us that in sub- 
sequent years the “North Precinct” of Brain- 
tree—both as such and as the town of Quincy 
—“always showed a marked leaning towards a 
liberal theology, the more noticeable from the 
contrast in this respect offered to the rigid 
orthodoxy which ever characterized the South 
Precinct, still retaining the original name.” 

Mr. Adams sees very clearly and justly, in 
his common-sense view of the theological con- 
troversy of 1637, that it was notbing more, 
in its essence, than “astruggle for civil power 
and ecclesiastical supremacy in a small village 
community.” As such, he adds, “it naturally 
resulted in a display of the worst qualities of 
those engaged in it, and illustrated with singu- 
lar force the malign influence apt to be exer- 
cised by the priest and the woman as active 
elements in political life.” At the close of his 
detailed narrative Mr. Adams sums up the 
whole controversy in terms so graphic and con- 
cise that we cannot do better than quote his 
own analysis of the whole drama in which Mrs. 
Hutchinson was called to play her melancholy 
role. 


“Stirred by an access of ill-considered popu- 
lar enthusiasm, the body of the freemen had, 
at the election of 1626, put a slight upon the 
time-honored magistrates of the colony, by 
placing the boyish Vane over their heads in the 
otlice of Governor. An ambitious woman, 
with her head full of Deborahs and the like, 
and with a genius for making trouble, bad 
then sought to drive from his pulpit in the 
chief town its long-settled pastor, in order to 
install ber own favorite preacher in his place, 
with her kinsman [John Wheelwright] as that 
preacher’s associate and successor. In her 
day-dreams she herself probably occupied in 
the new order of things she proposed to bring 
about the position of a prophetess, tne real 
guiding spirit of the whole, with her husband 
possibly in the Judge’s seat. Altogether it 
was an exhilarating vision—such a vision as 
self-conscious and usually unappreciated na- 
tures have in every time and most places been 
wont to revel in. But it did so chance that 
Mrs. Hutchinson fell into just that combina- 
tion of circumstances which enabled her to 
succeed up toacertain point. Her success was 
indeed marvellous, and it turned ber head. 
Fresently she became reckless. She put wan- 
ton aiffronts on the pastor, and, when bis 
brethren rallied to his support, she did not 
hesitate to assail them also. She made ene- 
mies of the whole body of the clergy. Vane 
sympathized with her; Winthrop with them. 

“"'}he contest over the possession of civil 
offices came first, and resulted in an easy con- 
servative triumph. Vane made the best fight 
he could, but the odds were too heavy, and he 
went helplessly down. Winthrop was rein- 
stated in his old place, and practically the 
struggle was then over. ... Unfortunately 
there was a woman in the case, and the im- 
placable spirit of theological hate had been 
aroused. ‘The priesthood demanded a victim, 
and the victim met the priesthood at least 
half way. . At the hands of an historian 


ee 
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whose intelligence is not mastered by his sym- 
athies, she and her triends, including Gov. 
Jane, are entitled to no consideration. ‘hey 
went on a fool’s errand, and they brought 
great principles into lasting odium. On the 
other hand, the way in which the adherents 
of Vane and Mrs. Hutchinson were suppressed 
cannot be defended without including in the 
defence the whole system of religious and po- 
litical intolerance of that time. But why 
should it be defended? It is impossible to ig- 
nore the fact, and worse than useless to deny 
it, that the New England Puritans were essen- 
tially a persecuting race. They could not be 
otherwise. ‘They believed that they were God's 
chosen people. As such they were right; all 
others were wrong.’’ 


It is perhaps hardly fair to ascribe to “theo- 
logical hate” all the grim judgments that 
were pronounced on Anne Hutchinson after 
the Indians set upon her in her exile near the 
mouth of the Hudson, and slew her with all 
her family, save one daughter who was carried 
into captivity. It was common in that day, 
as well outside the pulpit as inside it, to re- 
gard such calamities as the “judgments of 
God.” The still-born and 
to which she and Mary Dyer are said to bave 
given birth after they had passed through their 
great tight of afflictions, instead 
ascribed to the natural causes which in 
cases were surely quite suflicient to explain 
them, were, in like manner, supposed to show 
the visible seals of divine wrath set upon re- 
probate children of the devil. The ‘Teacher of 
Galilee found this same invidious form of su 
perstition rife among the Jews in his day, and 
marked it with bis sigual condemnation in the 
case of the “sinners” on whom the tower in 
Siloam bad fallen. His followers in the seven- 
teenth century bad not yet learned the chari- 
table lesson of their Master, and his followers 
in this nineteenth century did not fully learn 
the charitable lesson until the misjudgments 
in which they had been suckled were slowly 
outworn by the teacbings and the method of 
natural science, to which the obligations of 
true religion are seen to be so great, however 
parsimonious may sometimes be the acknow- 
ledgments of an obscurantist theology. 

Mr. Adams could have easily shown, if it had 
entered into the purposes cf his narrative, 
that the religious and social phenomena of the 
whole Antinomian 
due allowance made for changes in their form 
corresponding to changes of time and place, 
were but the outcroppings of a mental and re- 
ligious unrest which is sure to generate simi- 
lar convulsions wherever that unrest is confined 
within a narrow sphere and moves in minis 
of only a limited culture. The contr 
moved in religion because religion was the 
chief concern of the New England Puritan. 
Through no other medium would it | 
possible for Anne Hutchinson to make the 
“infant commonwealth tbrob through its 
whole being.” A Church Fatber has reminded 
us that the vulgar tradespeople of 
were once distraught by similar disp. 
over the ineffable mysteries of Christianity. 
Streams of blood the result. ‘he 
schism was here caused, as Hegel 
his philosophy of history, by t 
Christian dogmatics of Byzantium were ren- 
dered powerless for good because they ‘ell into 
the bands of a people whose culture was to 
rude to assimilate 
spiritual life and ethical habit. 


misshapen growths 


of being 


their 


controversy of 1637, after 


)versy 


ive been 
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flowed as 
explains it in 


1@ tact that the 


Christian doctrine int 


To the modern mind the issue that was 
joined in Massachusetts in 1687 over the Cove- 
nant of Works and the Covenant of Grace 
seems suificiently elusive. The very dialect 
which the controversy was carrie! on | 
come 8 meaningless jargon to the men of the 
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But we are not to infer 
bat the theological speech of 1637 was as 
wholly unintelligible to the Puritans of Massa- 
“ Rabble-c 
Dr. South, “may often have a 
wiidtire wrapped in them,” and the 
tire” wrapped in Anne Hutchinson’s mystical 
terminology may have sometimes lighted the 
as her partisans and 


present generation. 


chusetts as to us, words,’ 


barming 
says sort of 


“ wild- 


female beresiarch, as well 


opponents, to some dim sense of what they 
were all beating the air about. Yet Mr. 


Adams thinks that it is stating the case none 
tco strongly to say that “all the disputants— 
ministers, magistrates, female 


elders, -and 


transcendentalist—were ho} eiessiy iost In a 
thick fog of indclinable ideas and meaningless 
phrases ; but groy ed their 


angrily, numbers and the clatter of 


while all way 


tongues 
were wholly on one side.” 

t is justly remarked by Mr. Adams that we 
cannot measure by modern standards the hor 
rors With which excommuni 


ition and banish 
nent came to Anne H hinson and ber family 


Mik 


the table in a roar as he 


ul 


in 1685 , in bis exile at Massilia, could 
stili set 


cracaed jokes 


over the Learded mullets about which he wrote 
so pleasantly and Ovid, in bis ban- 


ishment at the mouth of the Danube, could 


to Cicero; 
at 
least tin 
the * 


ing wilderness” 


i asolace for his solitude in writing 


lristia.’ But banishment into the “how! 


of New England in 16 


S meant 


dese . } 


lation, or tamine, or death by the toma 
hawk, or captivity to Indian enemies, worse 
than all other woes combined, 


The author refuses to accept any of the stock 
the 
defence of religious persecution as inflicted by 
the Puritan f 
doubtful bisterical points there are fev 


excuses which are commonly interposed for 


refathers. In the treatment of 
he thiuks, more to be guarded ag 
“ patriotism or 


as well as more in : 





i up ety.” 


He thinks it juster, 
ccord with the uumutable 
principles of historical criticism, to say, after 
all due allowances made for the 
time, that “the 
cause they t 


rances ol 


gn 
he Puritans persecuted be- 
elieved to fanaticism, and there- 
art of their faith.” Ti 


. : 
elheve that the right 


fore persecuted asa ] 


could bonestly t 


to perse 





cute inbered in them alone, e the 
honestly believed that they alone at > their 
contemporaries were “God's chosen peo] 
Fanaticism has been detined by a German 


philosopher as “an enthusiasm 
: thoucht 


which sustains a negative position and 


t, or ar 





y abstract 


or rule 
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structive relation the order of things ad- 
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Verse to it. The Puritans were serious be 
cause they took themselves seriously in the 
presence of any ar ull obstructions ¥ 
their dealings alike with Ir ins i wit 
heretics they showed, savs Mr that 
they were not inadvancecf theirtime. “That 
they were not was again an element of their 
strength, for t We essert ¥ practi al 
nen and not ilists. As sucl ing of tl 
seventeenth century, thev at ted to persecu- 
tion chiefly s Rtotl selves 

We r egret ft se Dave eit ourseives n 
Spa n which to discuss Mr. Adams's history 


the New England “town,” con- 
the hist 


and analysis of 


sidered unit of Americen 


Ticai 
» as is the dissection to which he 


» we believe be makes no 


reference to what Gershom bulkeley, so early 


as 1002, instanced as among the fruits of the 





New England dem eracy, to wit: “a levelling 
principle and spirit,” which had in bis dav, so 
| Bulkeley says, “a tang of the Fifth Mon- 
archy”; and this, he adds, is “a very churlish 

' i g after the “churlish drug” of tie 


iad ceased 


to infect the poli- 





tics of New En 














ences to this so-called “levelling spirit” in the 
writings of John Adams, the letters of Gen 
Washingten, and t speeches of EN ine 
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a bare record of s of his works and 
their ex! i n, wit e else; the last con- 
cerns itself with a detence of the artist against 
s e of the commoner criticisms upon his work, 
1 Which the writer, s we shail see, seems to 
bave missed the point 
it is, then, the seventv or é€1 photo- 
gravures and process cuts after Dburne 
J s’s works which make the interest of the 
book; nd as they give a very adequate 
easure of the talent, in everything but 
color, of o1 f the most remarkable creative 
artists of the day, that interest is very great. 
that that talent should have been misunder 


stood and denied was natural enough, and by 


no means dense ness of stupidity 


a proof of such 
on the part of public and critics as Mr, Bell 
imagines. When an original artist bas at last 
mastered his public and compelled recognition, 
we are all likely to cry out against the igno- 


rance or malice that has delayed the recogni- 


tion; but we are usually wrong. ‘lhe world 
is not so unready to recognize good work 


when it is once done, but it is natural and 
necessary that it should require some definite 
Certainly Mr. 
Burne It he 


proof that the work is good. 


Jones bas had little to complain of. 





was ridjculed for some cf his mannerisms and 
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peculiarities, he found patrons from the first 
and was the object of as much enthusiastic ad- 
miration as ridicule. Much of the criticism on 
his earlier work was entirely deserved, and 
even in bis best and most mature productions 
there are weaknesses and mannerisms which it 
is perfectly right and natural to point out. 
Nay, acritic is not necessarily either foolish 
or malicious because he finds these peculiari- 
ties so offensive to bis taste as to overbalance 
his enjoyment of the merits which few would 
deny. He simply occupies one of the two posi- 
tions one or other of which every one instine- 
tively takes towards every novelty. 
Burne-Jones’s earliest pictures were painted 
under the influence of Rossetti and, by Ros- 
setti’s advice, without previous study of any 
sort; and they show all the imitative tendency 
and technical weakness that might be ex- 
pected from such a beginning. ‘Ihe drawing 
is often childish in the extreme, the execution 
labored and painful, and the imitation of Ros- 
setti’s types and manner very marked. Gra- 
dually the imitation becomes less noticeable, 
and the artist’s own style disengages itself; 
while, by dint of Jong and serious study, the 
drawing becomes elegant and refined and the 
workmansbip, though remaining elaborate and 
detailed in the extreme, becomes broader and 
more assured. With the “Chant d’Amour,” 
the “Wine of Circe,” and other pictures 
painted in the sixties, he becomes detinitely 
the artist as we know him. Since then he has 
become steadily more accomplisued, and bas 
also accented more and more tbat tendency to 
arcbaism which is so strongly marked in bim 
an@ which has given offence to his critics. 


He had not publicly exhibited for many 
years when the Grosvenor Gallery was opened 
in 1877 and the “Angels of Creation,” the 
“Mirror of Venus,” the “Peguiling of Mer- 
lin,” and several minor or unfinished works 
were shown. Works of so much power and 
so different from the general run of painting 
naturally excited much discussion, and it is 
impossible to deny that there were faults 
enough to justify the scoffers. .-Funch’s de- 
scription of the figure of Vivien as “at least 
twelve heads high” is somewhat of an exag- 
geration, but she certainly is preternaturally 
tall, and both her figure and that of Merlin 
are, or appear, impossibly posed and curiously 
drawn. Neither could a woman well get her 
gown into such folds as Vivien’s, cr walk in 
it if she did. From the naturalistic, which is 
the natural, point of view, the picture is ab- 
surd enough. But there were also merits of a 
high and rare kind, ‘There was a great power 
in the arrangement of lines and great feeling 
for the beauty and quality of the line in it- 
self, endless invention in intricate and charm- 
ing detail, a strange mastery of expression, 
always the same but always interesting. The 
same type of head, constantly recurring, with 
the same wistful, wide-eyed, melancholy look, 
reminds one of the “ waters wan” that appear 
at such brief intervals in the verse of Burne- 
Jones’s great friend, William Morris. 

The “ Angels of Creation” shows our painter, 
perhaps, at his very best. The mastery of 
composition revealed in the constantly varying 
treatment of the same simple motive, the 
gradual crowding of the narrow panel as 
figure after figure is added without the har- 
mony of Jine or mnass ever being disturbed for 
a moment, the curious invention of plaited 
fold and woven wings that make his angels 
seem like strange feathered creatures to whom 
flying is more natural than walking—all this 
is wonderful and inimitable. True, the grace- 


ful hands and feet are, unnaturally long and 





slender and somewhat boneless; true, that 
light and shade are absent and the figures 
are immersed in water rather than in air, so 
clear and unatmospheric is the effect; true, 
the sentiment is somewhat lackadaisical and 
sickly-sweet—true, in a word, that this is 
art of a highly artificial kind, unrobust and 
stifling, and that one feels in it as in a hot- 
house filled with flowers, and longs for a 
breath of “caller air”; butit is art, and art of 
singular power and _ perfection within its 
limits, and its qualities are precisely those or- 
dinarily lacking in the naturalistic and wholly 
picturesque art of to-day. No wonder that 
the French, with their legion of gocd painters 
who seem not to know what to do with the 
marvellous realistic power acquirel through 
generations of research, felt that here was 
something new and dilferent, and worthy of 
study and of all respect. If turne-Jones had 
stopped here, there would be little but praise 
to give him; but in later works his archaistic 
tendencies have carried him much farther, 
with, as we think, regrettable results, 

And here is the place to recur to Mr. Bell’s 
defence of the artist against his critics—a de- 
fence in which, as we bave said, we conceive 
that be has missed the point of the criticism. 
It is mainly concerned with charges of “insin- 
cerity,” affectation, and imitation, and also 
with the ckarge that Mr. Burne-Jones is 
a “literary painter.” On this last count of the 
indictment we acquit at once. Mr. Burne-Jones 
is always pictorial. He is fond of elaborate 
allegory and a certain mysticism of thought 
and under-intention, but artistic expression is 
aiways his main aim. As Leigh Hunt, we 
think it was, said of ‘lhe Faery Queen,’ “the 
allegory will not bite you,” and if the work of 
art is beautiful, we can perhaps forgive the ar- 
tist for having a meaning. But for the other 
charges there seems to be more foundation. 
An unnamed critic has said of “The Annpncia- 
tion,” “‘the Angel Gabriel. . . is clad im in- 
sincere draperies, copied from we know not 
what quaint medizval work,” and repeats in 
various forms tbe charge of imitation. Mr. 
Bell’s defence is that Mr. Burne-Jones’s dra- 
peries are not copie i directly from any original, 
aud that if any onesaysso he should point out 
the original. Also, that numerous and care- 
ful studies exist for all his works, and that 
many of these have been exbibited, and that 
they show that his work is done from nature 
ani not copied from any other artist. All of 
which is true, but does not in the least affect 
the point at issue. Mr. Burne-Jones is not ac- 
cused, as we understand it, of plagiarism, but 
of pastiche, which is a very different thing. 
One may work from nature with the intention 
of imitating the style of another artist, and it 
is this which it seems to us Mr, Burne-Jones 
has done very often. Nor is it very difficult 
to name the sources of some of his manner- 
isms. At first the style of his draperies is 
only vaguely Italian and fifteenth-century. 
‘Then there is a very pronounced imitation of 
Mantegna. ‘The draperies of the Vivien and 
others of that type show most distinctly the 
influence of the Mantuan master. Later, 
more particulariy in his designs for stained 
giass (the initial on page 23 isa good ex- 
ample), and in the figure of the Angel Gabriel 
in the picture under discussion, the treatment 
is inspired by Gothic sculpture. Still later, as 
in the “ Dies Domini,” and in the mosaics which 
he did for the Church of the Holy Trinity 
at Rome, and, partly, in the “Sponsa di 
Libano,” be has gone back to the Byzantines 
for his inspiration. Now all this may be jus- 
tifiable enough, but it certainly gives some 





cause, if not reason, for criticism. In the case 
of the mosaics it is certainly largely justi- 
fiable, though we cannot help thinking that 
the imitation is pushed unnecessarily far, and 
the archaic little angels, with their pointed toes, 
hanging down from the centre of the dome, 
are decidedly ridiculous, while the Christ 
might be as severely decorative and impres- 
sive without bis curiously ruffled-looking gown, 
In the “ Dies Domini,” again, the peculiar pose 
of the feet, with the ankles drawn together 
and tbe toes turnet out, and the bad fore- 
shortening, seems to u3 little less than deli- 
berate affectation without any gain whatever. 
In this figure, as in the “Sponsa di Libano,” 
the drapery, too, might have had all the com- 
position of line without such rigidity of fold 
and lack of modelling. The imitation of By- 
zantinve stiffness is pushed to an extreme in ihe 
figures of angels from the window in St. 
Peter’s Church, Vere Street, London, where 
the whole figure is stretched out into impos- 
sible length and straightness, the draperies 
are subdivided into innumerable rigid lines, 
and the wings are not only unnatural in form 
but positively ugly and undecorative as well, 
‘Ibe drawing of the legs of Mars in one of the 
designs representing the Seasons is equally 
meaninglessly archaic. 

But when all is said—when one has fully ad- 
mitted that Lurne-Jones is imitative and man- 
nered, that his figures are wonderfully long 
and thin, that his beads habitually lean for- 
ward at nearly a right angle with the spine, 
that his lack of early training makes bis draw- 
ing of the nude feebly round and unaccented, 
that his repetitions of hungry eyes and hollow 
cheeks and prominent chins are somewhat 
wearisome, that bis types, both of men and 
women, are epicene—burne-Jones remains, 
what we have called him, one of the most re- 
markable creative artists of the day, and a 
man of great and undoubted power and origi- 
nality of design, 

We are accustomed to think that the art of 
stained glass is better understood in this coun- 
try to-day than elsewhere. Mr. Burne-Jones 
bas executed a large number of designs for 
glass, and to look at his cartoons gives us 
pause, In design his windows are as incon- 
testably superior to most of those made in this 
country as, in color and quality of the ma- 
terial itself, Mr. La Farge’s glass is superior to 
that of Mr. Morris. If design of a power com- 
parable to that of Mr. Burne-Jones could be 
combined with a color-sense and feeling for 
the material equal to that of Mr. La Farge, the 
result would be truly admirable. 

There is nothing but praise to give to the re- 
productions and to the printing and general 
get up of the book. 


RECENT NOVELS. 

An Earthly Paragon. By Eva Wilder Mc- 
Glasson. Harper & Bros, 

Prince Serebryani. By Count Alexis Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Dodd, Mead & Co, 

Nemrod & Cie. Par 
Westermann & Co. 
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La Terre Promise. 
Westermann & Co. 


Georges Obnet. 1b, 
(Nimrod & Co, Cas- 
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‘AN EARTHLY PARAGON’ is the engaging title 
of a story clever beyond the average. ‘ibe ti- 
tie seems, however, to belong to some other 
novel, since it certainly bas nothing to do with 
this one, and thereby is fostered an agreeable 
hope that another book may be forthcoming 
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by the same author. The present story is one 
of Casey County, Kentucky, without being in 
the main local literature. The dismalness of the 
Knob country and the benighted manners and 
customs of Chamouni, Kentucky, are depicted 
with rare skill, in swift, masterly touches, 
yet made accessory to the story of Sylvia By- 
land’s love affairs with a tact deeply satisfying 
to the sense of proportion, Miss Sylvia’s ad- 
veltures are interesting, and her character not 
commonplace, although her estimate of herself 
as “a thin and insufficient person” is justified 
with great adroitness. She begins by charg- 
iry herself with forgetting, as she is leaving 
her old home, that ber father lies there in the 
graveyard; she decides later on that she is 
“tired of having to form the literary taste of 
every man she meets”; she ends by saying to 
the old love, as she is vénishing with the new, 
“ People are happy in marriage in proportion 
as they are too stupid to find each other out, 
or clever enough to keep up prenuptial illu- 
sions.” Such a young woman, it is plainly to 
be seen, is, in Casey County parlance, “a good 
entertainer,” whatever may be thought of ber 
conclusions. Her uncle, the Captain, is a racy 
spirit; and her landlady, Mrs. Lichens, is a 
creation whose pronounced piety is never al- 
lowed to interfere with her thoughtful care ot 
herself as a hotel-keeper. “Don’t put nare 
*nother scrap of lard in thet pan! I keep a 
hotel, Selesty. Ef folks wants home comferts, 
let °em go whar bome ccmfertsis.” ‘ibe sauce 
which she uses to make palatable tue fact that 
her lover is a dolt is the following bit of phi 
losophy: “My Maker’s willis mine. So long ez 
He makes male critters the way He does, all 
lsay is, what suits Him suits me, | don’t ast 
fora man with wings. It’s hard enough to 
keep track of ’em when they walk on legs. 
God knows whar they'd be ef they could ty 
The main pity of the book is its indirection of 
style. It contributes at tirst sight to the sub- 
tlety of the thought, but the ideas are really 
too good to need such artificial aid, and it 
would be higher art to conceal the art better. 
In all the range of iussian literature, there is 
no work of fiction which so perfectly depicts 
the life and spirit in the old Tzarcom of Mus- 
covy as ‘Prince Serebryani.’ ‘lhe chief difti- 
culty with Russian historical novels consists in 
the superabundance of historical material, 
more cr less misunderstood or “arranged” ac- 
cording to the writer’s ideas of patriotism, 
aud in the discouraging Jack of literary quali- 
ties, Although ‘Prince Serebryani ’ was Count 
Alexis Tolstoi’s first work, and remained his 
sole attempt at writing in the form of a novel, 
it satisfies the critic from every point of view, 
The author possessed himself th« roughly of 
the prejudices, superstitions, and atmosphere 
of the days of Ivan the Terrible, in bis later 
and worst stage, the stage of the Opritchina. 
In the warring opinions of historians as to 





the character of Ivan and of his immediate 
adherents and favorites, the Count has chosen 
the most popular, which is the worst, and has 
placed it before the reader witb all the dash 
and movement demanded by sensational writ- 
ing, without in the least marring the senti- 
° mental interest or the highest demands of 
Style. His language is idiomatic and charac- 
teristic of his nation and the age of which he 
writes, in a high degree. For this reason, if 
for no otber, Mr, Curtin’s new translation de- 
serves a welcome. The book is not unknown 
to the English-reading public, having been 
published in London, in 1874, in a translation 
from the pen of the Princess Galitzine. The 
Princess’s rendering was extremely polisbed 
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quently skipped whole phrases if they did not 
fit in with the style which she thought adapt- 
ed to the subject. She omitted the characteris- 
tic oaths altogether, partly, no doubt, from 
the difficulty she found in getting their equi- 
valents, and partly, also, fron. that poculiar 
sense of propriety which is not unknown in 
America, and which induced the publisher of 
Gogol's ‘Taras Eulba ° to insist that that rugged 
hero should be made to say “Satan!” or “ ibe 
Evil One!” instead of ripping out the original 
and impregnably Scriptural word “ ibe Devil 

Mr. Curtin suffers from no such absurd qualms 
of conscience; but be does suffer from an in- 
ability to translate idioms, whether they be 
oatbs or ordinary expressions. For example, 
the favorite ejaculation of Prince Serebryani's 
faithful squire, Mibeich, is, “Tetka ikh pod 
koratina.” Mr. Curtin dodged the diliculty, 
at first, by omitting it altogether, a la Galit 
zine. Later on, finding it recur incessantly, 
it became evident to him that this procedure 
would not answer; be accorcingly presents it 
to us as, “Their aunt is a chicken!” The true 
sense is contained in the old English oljurga 
tion, “A murraip on them He makes a si 
wilar mistake ip another frequently repeated 


expression, “Old horseracish,” which should 


’ 
read, “Old dotard.” He always fails to trans- 
jate “gubnoi starosta,” evidently because he 
does not know the meaning 
It cannot be said, in sweeping generalti 

that the book is badly translated, Lut it can 
be said that the work is very hasty and ul 
digested, and that the reader will have great 
diffculty in grasping the author's meaning at 


times, because of too literal reuderings as we 


as because of absolute errors ip the Russian 1 
the English. As instances of the manner 
Which the translator fails to get out of thet xt 
all there is in it of characteristic or delicate 
sbading, We may cite the following: “Serva 
given Instead ot “ bondmen”, © dance, ~teni 
of “choral dance,” the survival among the 
peasants of the ancient Greek dances; “eag’e 
as contrasted with falcons, instead of “gent'e 
or “gerfalcon” ; “ velvet,” instead of “ broca e, 
the old Russian brocades being a specialty, 
terwoven with goid and silver, which “ vely 
fails to indicate; “lbuil.ing,” insteai of 
building,” which is all that existed at that 
date, with very few exceptions; “leggings, 
instead of “foot cioths What can the reader 
make of the following too-literal idioms 
beat to thee with the forehead,” weaning, “1 
bow my bead to the earth before thee in s 
plication”: “and the ransem equal between us, 
instead of “we'll go shares on the ransci 
“with a balf voice,” instead o: “ina lowt 

gave Morozolft with bis bead,” et instead of 
“placed Morozoff's life at Godunoff’s als» 
lute dispesal”; * we bave cooked hasba,” instead 
of “we bave wade a mess of it”; “bard work 
for thee to get out,” instead of, “we've had a 
bard time to get you out,” and so on, ad 7)? 
tum. Admitting tbe dithculty which a trans- 
lator is under, of keeping his own language in 
bis head while contending with foreign idi- 
oms, “ye art” and otlrer slips of the same sort 
must be regarded as grave defects 

In spite of all defects, however, it vas Worth 
while to make a new translation of this fasci- 
nating bock, ani it is worth while to read it, 
though the public wili find it ratoer hard work 
in places like those of which we bave given 
specimens. Mr. Curtin bas furnished a very 
interesting introduction, setting forth tbe bis- 
torical antecedents of Moscow and Ivan the 
Terrible, and stating the conditions, political 
and otherwise, at ibe time shown in the novel 


He ine orporates some rather remarkable state 








ments on the principles which governed the 


Lad 
cession to the throne of KAtetf, and to the 
thrones of the lesser pri palities, in the days 
of the appanage princes. ihe uninitiated 
seeker alter knowl » would certain! n 
clude, from what is bere said, that 


panage princes packed uy t r crowns 
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nay, a] ved, by Bourget and most French 
novelists. The bero is a Weak man, with a 
strong tendency to self-torture by self-inquist 
tion. He loves, and i< engaged to, a lovely, in- 
nocent girl, a figure such as cne dor not too 


often find in Bourget; but be has a complica- 
tion, of course, in a former fic vith a 
married woman, a /iaison broken off by him 
in a fit of jealous race, ne eigit or ten years 
earier. They meet again in the same hotel 
where the hero and his fiancée are staying, and 
the former acts much like a tool on discover- 
ing that his former mistress is a widow with 
an only child. He persuades himself that the 
child is bis—hence the problem: Is he to ke 


vote lis life to hi prospective bride ot te the 
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child? Logically enough, he is shipwrecked 
between the two alternatives, and the only 
sympatby one can accord him is that spring- 
ing trom the community of suifering under 
Bourget’s remorseless, tireless analysis of 
moods and thoughts anu motives, 

‘Lhe curious thing is, that on a subject which 
would generally be called immoral, Bourget 
has written a novel which conveys a deeply 
moral jesson, more simply inculeated in the 
words, “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
But the hero, such as be is, suffers apparently 
not because of bis real sin, but because he has 
assumed that a woman who betrays a busband 
for a lover may also desert the latter for a 
thirdman. ‘Twiis isevidently Francis Nayrac’s 
crime, in Bourget’s eyes, and it is for this that 
he is condemned to the loss of that 7erre Pro- 
mise of earthly happiness of which he had 
caught t o brief a glimpse. Of the literary 
art with which the story is told, of the skill 
with which the changes in the lives of the per- 
sonages are shown, of the exquisite poetical 
beauty of the descriptions of natural scenery, 
it need only be said that they are in Lourget’s 
best vein; but, excellent as they are, they do 
not lessen, ratber they heignten, the repulsive 
features which have been hinted at, and con- 
firm the fast-growing opinion that Bourget 
as a critic is vastly superior to Bourget as 
a novelist. 


The New Life of Dante Alighieri. ‘'Trans- 
Jated by Charles Eliot Norton. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892, 

Pror. Norton has done well to bring out, 
in uniform style with bis translation of the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ his well-known translation of 
‘The New Life.’ Jt was in 1859 that the lat- 
ter first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and was subsequently reissued in a small eai- 
tion. Since then Mr. Norton bas thoroughly 
revised it, the revision extending not merely to 
word and phrase, but to the whole structure 
of the translation, for whereas this was origi- 
nally accompanied by a running commentary, 
the translation is now printed separately, and 
the commentary is placed in short essays and 
notes at the end of the votume. That this is 
the preferable arrangement no one can ques- 
tion; for no reader cares to be interrupted at 
every paragrapb by the explanations of even 
the most sympathetic of expounders, That 
the New Life’ requires expounuing, at least 
for the majority of readers, is equally cer- 
tain. In it are crystallized the dominant quali- 
ties not only of Dante himself, but also of his 
age; the modern turns in wonder from the 
uprivalled beauty of its poetry to the hard, 
dogmatic syllogizing of its prose, and he can 
but doubt whether poems so fresh and sponta- 
neous Were really begotten in the mechanical 
way Dante describes. But this, we repeat, is 
one of the paradoxes of Dante and his time, 
both of which are made clearer in Mr. Nor- 
ton’s elucidating essays and notes, 

Of the verbal changes which Mr, Norton bas 
made in this latest revision it is not necessary 
to speak in detail; they indicate, of course, 
the maturing of his taste, ani in most cases 
they ure improvements on the early version. 
How excellent his translation of the poems— 
the incomparable poems—is, can best be ap- 
preciated by readers familiar with tke diffi- 
culty of putting them into English with any 
adberence to thé compactness of the originals, 
Even Rossetti does not, it seems to us, equal 
Mr. Norton as a translator of many of these 
poems, Compare, for instance, their respect- 
iye versions of the somet “Tanto gentile e 


tanto onesta pare,” which Rossetti renders 
thus: 


** My lady looks so gentle and so pure 
When yielding salutation by the way, 
That the tongue trembles and has naught to say, 
And the eyes, which fain would see, may not en- 

dure, 

And still, amid the praise she hears, secure 
She walks, with humbleness fer her array ; 
Seeming a creature sent from Heaven to stay 
On earth, and show a miracle made sure. 
She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 
That through the sight the inmost heart doth gain 
A sweetness which needs proof to know it by: 
And from between her lips there seems to move 
A soothing essence that is full of love, 
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Saying forever to the spirit, ‘Sigh! 


Norton’s version is: 


So gentle and so modest doth appear 

My lady when she giveth her salute, 

That every tongue | ecometh, trembling, mute; 
Nor do the eyes to look upon her dare. 

Although she hears her praises, she doth go 
Benignly vested with humility ; 

And like a thing come down, she seems to be, 
From heaven to earth, a miracle to show. 

So pleaseth she whoever cometh nigh, 

She gives the heart a sweetness through the eyes, 
Which none can understand who doth not prove. 
And from her countenance there seems to move 
A spirit sweet and in Love's very guise, 

Who to the soul, in going, sayeth: Sigh!”’ 

‘This is not only closer to the letter and 
spirit of the Italian, but also, it seems to us, 
more melodious than Rossetti’s. ‘The ‘New 
Life’ isto the ‘ Divine Comedy ’ what the Son- 
nets are to Shakspere’s chief plays; and wecan 
but rejoice that through a translation so excel- 
lent a new generation of readers are to become 
acquainted with Dante’s own story of his 
youth and passion. 





A French Ambassador at the Court of Charles 
the Second (le Comte de Cominges). From 
*bis unpublished correspondence. By J.J. 
Jusserand, Conseiiler d’Ambassade. With 
portraits. London: T, Fisher Unwin; New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 

THE title of this book seemed to promise en- 
tertainment for the lovers of historical gossip, 
perbaps for the lovers of scandal. But the 
promise is not fulfilled. Indeed, if we except 
some nice portraits—one, particularly, of the 
Countess of Grammont, from the picture by 
Lely—it is difficult to say what there is in it 
new or important, It throws no fresh light, 
so far as we can see, on diplomatic relaticns. 
The Comte de Cominges, the Ambassador on 
whose ccrrespondence it is bared, was an ob- 
server as well as a diplomatist, and he may 
have bad a good deal to tell about England 
and its court; but it is not reproduced in this 
notice. ‘Ihe murderous and disgraceful battle 
for precedence fought in the streets of London 
between the trains of the French and Spanish 
Ambassadors took place in the time of D’Ks- 
trades, the predecessor of De Cominges. It 
was already known to us from Pepys, and all 
that we now learn is that this piece of barba- 
rism had the perfect approval of that demigod 
of grand manners, Louis XIV. 

Here and there we pick up something of in- 
terest. De Cominges knew nota word of Eng- 
lish, whence it appears that French was al- 
ready established as the language of diplomacy 
and of courts. Hobbes was recognized and 
pensioned, or set down for a pension, by the 
French King as asserftor regum, which he was 
in a certain sense, but not by any means in 
Louis’s sense; for the ‘ Leviatban,’ instead of 


being the embodiment, was the very negation, 





| of divine right, It is rather pleasant to know 





that Charles II., with all his Castlemaines and 
Nell Gwyns, was really afflicted by the dan- 
gerous illness of his queen. But the license, 
not of polygamy but of polygyny, was come 
pletely established in the case of kings, and 
the open installation of a mistress or of half-a- 
dozen mistresses was deemed perfectly com- 
patible with conjugal duty to the ollicial wife. 
So respectable a person as Arthur Young asks, 
“Who, in the name of common sense, would find 
fault with a king for amusing himself with a 
mistress ?” Cominges studied English institu- 
tions and sent a report on them to his master, 
who, of course, found in it a warning. ‘The 
Ambassador is much impressed by the british 
Navy. We get in this book some account of 
the Great Plague from a fresh point of view. 
But the portraits seem to us the best of it. 


The Story of Uganda and the Victoria Ny- 
anza Mission. By Sarah G, Stock. With 
fifteen illustrations. I, H. Revell Co. 

THE strongest impression made by this book is 

as to the superiority of the people of Uganda 

over the other native African races. This 
is shown not only in their houses, their cloth- 
ing, their army, their organized government, 
their skill in metal-working, but also in their 
eagerness to learn to read and the steadfast- 
ness with which they held to their faith when 
once they had accepted Christianity. Their 
country is the geographical centre of the con- 
tinent, and, though lying directly upon the 
equator, is so elevated that it bas a particu- 
larly healtby climate, “the temperature rising 
but little above 80 degrees Fahr., and seluom 
sinking below 60 degrees at night.” Consider- 
ing the importance of its position, the fertili- 
ty of its soil, and the character of its inhabi- 
tants, there can be no question that, when 
once safe and easy communication with the 
coast is secured, it wili become a rich and 
powerlul State. Its history may be said to be- 
gin with the arrival, in 1877, of the first mis- 
sionaries in response to King Mtesa’s appeal 
made through Mr. Stanley, and for the next 
ten years the efforts to Christianize Uganda 
coustitute nearly all of its history which is of 
general interest. ‘The sbare of the English 
mission in this work is all that our author un- 
dertakes to relate, though in the number of 
their converts the French priests, who came in 

1879, were by far the most successful, Her 

story in many respects is very similar to that 

of missions in other parts of the heathen world, 

‘he dangers, discouragements, superstitions to 

be overcome, the self-denying toil, the patient 

waiting—it was five years before a native 
was baptized—and the final success, are com- 
mon to all alike. Ibe main points of differ- 
ence are the fact of the eagerness of the ruling 
caste to be instructed in Christian doctrine, 
and that, in the fierce persecution with which 
it was sought to stamp out the new faith, 
many who suffered were very young. ‘lhe 
first victims were three boys, “one aged tif- 
teen, the youngest only eleven or twelve,” 
who were first mutilated and then burned, It 
is to be regretted that some of the numerous 
extracts from diaries and letters had not been 
omitted in order to make room for a fuller 
account of the events of the past three years 

—tie revolutions, the civil war between the 

Catholies and Protestants, and the action of 

tbe officials of the British East African Com- 

pany. In this way, and by a less frequent use 
of Biblical language and metaphor on the au- 
thor’s part, the value of ber book would have 
been increxsed and a wider range of readers 
secured, it is also to be regretted th.t the 
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excellent map in the English edition has been 
omitted by the American publishers. 





The Battles of Frederick the Great, abstracted 
from ‘Thomas Carlyle’s biography of Frede- 
rick the Great. Edited by Cyril Ransome, 
M.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 
237, with maps and illustrations. 

MiuiraRy men who have read Carlyle’s 
‘ Frederick’ have been struck with the clear 
grasp of the military situations and the strong 
and accurate presentation of both strategy and 
grand tactics in the battle stories. It need 
not be said that Carlyle’s word pictures are 
vivid in the highest degree; but it is one of 
the best proofs of the sincerity of his literary 
work that he mastered the topography of 
Frederick’s campaigns and analyzed his move- 
ments, so that this portion of the biography 
is no whit inferior to the rest in exhaustive 
study of the best authorities, and a trustwor- 
thy statement of the facts. It was, therefore, 
a happy thought of his publishers to separate 
these war pictures from the many-volumed 
work, and to give in a single little book a se- 
ries of battle descriptions which it would be 
hard to match. Frederick’s wars are classic 
material for the military student of the pre- 
sent day, and such a one may here find the 
means to understand them clearly and to feel 
them as if he were present. In little things 
and in peaceful events, Carlyle is often ex- 
travagant to the verge of grotesqueness; but 
the din of battle seems to call for such a seer 
to describe it. His dramatic power is here at 
its best, his Titanic epithets fit the scene, and 
his masterful and rugged manner makes us 
willing listeners. 

Prof. Ransome furnishes introdactory state- 
ments, connecting the chapters by brief but 
sutticient outlines of the current history of the 
campaigns, so that the relation of events to 
each other may not be missed. ‘The maps are 
reduced from the standard English edition of 
Carlyle’s works, and, besides the general 
chart, comprise fourteen maps of battle-tields. 
The illustrations, as to uniforms and equip- 
ments, are taken from the Menzel drawings in 
the German Imperial edition of Frederick’s 
works. In every way, therefore, the inexpen- 
sive volume is unusually attractive. 





Barbara Fritchie: A Study. By Caroline H. 
Dall, Boston: Roberts bros. 


THOUGH Mrs. Dall yields to none in admira- 
tion for Whittier, she has undeniably provided 
opportunity for the caviller in this study, 
which she characterizes as a leaf dropped into 
an open grave. All the testimony contained 
in the volume goes to prove that of the per- 
sons of note who have come to be associated 
with the memory of the well-to-do glover’s 
widow, the only one who does not fill the mea- 
sure of poetic ideals is no other than the poet 
nimself. Mrs. Dall has had printed, as a sort 
of corollary to the study, with the “assertions 
that are mistaken” italicized, the ballad which 
more than a score of years ago made the name 
of Barbara Fritchie a household word in 
Northern homes. Of the thirty rhymed coup- 
lets of which it consists, no lesa than six are 
wholly in italics, while in five others the accu- 
satory lettering is conspicuous. As these mis- 
takes falsify not only local history but also 
the tone and temper of a brave contemporary 
of Whittier’s, who gave his life for his political 
convictions, the poet’s truest admirers will be 
the first to join in the regret he is here recorded 
to have quite lately expressed—regret at hav- 





ing written this the only poem for the truth 
of which he could not vouch. 

There is little besides this paradoxical fea- 
ture to criticise in a timely and interesting 
contribution to the growing files of Ameri- 
cana. In spite of the various attempts to deny 
her patriotism and even her identity, there 
can be no doubt that in the year 1862 there 
did live in the border town of Frederick, in 
Maryland, this dauntless old patriot of German 
descent but American birth, in whom loyalty 
amounted to a passion, and who expressed her 
passion with a simple fervor that reached its 
climax and made her a heroine when she was 
ninety-five years old. ‘lhough the challenge 
to the Confederate soldiers that has heated 
the imagination of youth is apocryphal, 
though her flagstaff was struck by no bullet, 
but at most loosened from its support in the 
window, and though Stonewall Jacksun’s 
memory is as unscathed as was :he herself by 
the ignoble tiring, the picture of the brave 
old woman standing in the face of danger be- 
side the flag she loved, in the early September 
dawn, is one that the annals of patriotism will 
not willingly let fade. It is pleasant to learn 
as a sequel that she shared with another coun- 
try-loving nonagenarian, the Kev. Joseph Trap- 
nell, the tribute of a ringing cheer from Gen. 
Reno and bis men, as, flag in band, she stood 
at her door when the Union trovups entered 
Frederick a few days after the memorable 
6th. 

The question upon which the authenticity 
of the central episode of the study turns is 
chiefly cne of topograpby. Mrs. Dall has given 
a drawing of the locality of Barbara’s house 
—unhappily destroyed in 1865 by a corpora- 
tion that bad not learned the value to a town 
of its landmarks—as well as a print of the 
house and one of Barbara berself, both taken 
from photographs. ‘The local sketch shows 
the route of the brief but eventful détour 
made by Gen. Jackson from the head of his 
troops on the morning of the tiring. The plea- 
sant description of Frederick and its surround- 
ings, added to the painstaking collocation of 
evidence, leaves nothing to be desirei save 
the testimouy of possible living witmesses, into 
whose bands it is to be hoped the monograph 
may fall. 
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A PORTFOLIO OF PROOFS OF 
“OLD ITALIAN MASTERS.’ 


ENGRAVED BY TIMOTHY COLE. 


‘NHE CENTURY CO. announces to the lovers of the fine arts the issue of a limited edition of 125 copies of a 
superb Portfolio of Proofs of the famous engravings of the old Italian Masters made during a residence of 
seven years in Italy by Mr. Timothy Cole, the acknowledged head of the school of American wood-engravers, and 


the leading wood-engraver of the world 


These engravings, as they have appeared from month to ; ing that the impression is one of 125 copies printed by hand from 
month in the pages of The Century Magazine, accompanied with | the original block or plate. The proof is mounted on heavy 
explanatory text by Mr. W. J. Stillman, and by Mr. Cole's own | Japan paper with another sheet of the same over it, leaving a 
valuable and entertaining notes, have attracted world-wide | space for the engraving, lined with gold. This is surmounted 
attention. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, in a letter to the Nation, | by a cover of linen paper bearing the number of the cut. Each 
speaks of them in the highest terms. He says that Mr. Cole | engraving that is a detail of a large picture is accompanied by a 
has reproduced the work of the masters of art more accurately | small outline drawing of the latter, so that the engraved part 
than has ever before been done in black and white. may be properly located in relation te the whole painting 


The Century Co has spared no pains or expense to make this 


The subscriber to the Portfolio of Proofs will receive also a 


Portfolio of Proofs the most notable art issue of the day. Each | copy of a book containing the text of Mr. Stillman’s articles on 
of the 67 proofs is printed on the finest Japan paper, size 174¢x14, | the Old Masters (with Mr. Cole's notes), a special edition of 125 
and is signed by Mr. Cole and by the printer, Mr. J. C. Bauer, | copiesof which has been printed on Holland paper to accompany 
professional proof-printer for wood-engravers, the latter certify- | the Portfolio. 





The edition of the Portfolio is absolutely limited to 125 copies, the price of each, to subscribers, being $r7s, 
It is impossible to send a specimen of these proofs in a circular, but where the distance from New York is not too 
great, arrangements will be made to forward a Portfolio for inspection. 


17th Street, New York. 











HOLIDAY BOOKS 
ase 


in colors by Walter Crane. 


Containing 


g 2 


WHITTIER’S LAST POEMS. 


signs by E. H. Garrett. $1.50. 


Photogravures. 


New Aliday Edition. With Portrait and about 25 full-page phot 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


New Photogravure Edition. With photogravures of 16 designs by Darley. 
by Howard Pyle. 


Howard Pyle. $1.50. 


tian Rome. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. Fully Illustrated. $6.00 





2 For Sale by all Booksellers, Everywhere. 


© Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’ 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. Illustrated 


> exquisite full-page pictures magnifi Acently printed in colors, and a 
headpieces, initials, etc., also in color, by W alter Crane. Beautifull ly “bound. 


At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Portrait and photegravures from de 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. Illustrated with 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY Q. With IIlustrations 


Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill 
Battle. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With about roo Hiustrations, borders, etc., by 


LANCIANI’S NEW BOOK. Pagan and Chris- 


é 


Ga on 


e 
P2.00. 























Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 


a "ASH INGTON -MAD/SON.- S.A LF 
OF THE WASHINGTON MADISON PA 
PERS. PRESERVED BY JAMES MADISON, PRI 
SIDENT Of THE U. 8 SoLy TO CLOSER THE 
EsTaTR OF TRE taTR JOSEPH C. MoGUlak 
OF WASHINGTON, PD. c. DECEMBER 6th and 
7te. ISVs, in our Book Salesroom, 1110 Chest- 
nut St.. Phi lade. Fa This is undoubted y the 
Teatest bistorical co.lection of of ginal ietters and 
documents ever offered at pubiic sale in this coun- 
try. The catalogue bas been compiled by the noted 
expert, Stan, V. Henke s, and forms, outside of its 
orginal purpose. a most vaiuabie compendium of 
the inside and unkrown history of the American 
Revoiation and early history of our Republican 
Government. It contains Gen. Washington's let- 
ters to Joseph Jones and James Madison dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, ard the formation 
of the Federal Union, as well as the letters 
of Edmund Randolph, Edmund Pendleton, Joseph 
Jones, Jonathan Dayton, James Madison, and other 
members of the Continental Congress. The cele- 
brated letter of Rev. Jaccb Duché to General 
Washington, begging him to forsake the cause of 
the Colonies. Many highly interesting letters «f 
signers of the Declaration of Inde pendence and 
Generals of the Revolutionsry ar, yme of 
which have special reference to Arnold's treason 
Books from General Washington's Library, 
Relics of General Washington, Oi: Portraits by Gil- 
bert Stuart, Chas. Willson Peale, and others, in fact 
there is not a single itemin the whole catalogue 
that is not of the greatestinterest. Itis a book of 
nearly 300 pages, with elegant iliustrations, one 
more than worth the price charged, which is $. 
Those who wish the catalogue should apply at one e 


to the auctioneers. 
THOMAS BIRCH’S SONS, 
Auctioneers, 1110 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY 


Publish Art, Architectural, Historical, Standard, 
and Ujustrated Books. Catalogues on application. 
Also the 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 


Architectural publication in the country. _Interest- 
_— articles on Architecture, Sanitation, Arcvhmolo- 

Decoration, etc., by the ablest writers. HKichly 
‘itustrated. Issned "weekly. Send stamp for speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
211 Tuxmwonr Sr., Boston. 





vill 


A.C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE NOW READY: 
A NEW VOLUME (the 15TH) IN THE “* BOOK- 
LOVER'S LIBRARY” 


Books in Chains, 


And Other Bibliographical Papers by the late WM. 
Biapes. Cloth, uncut edges, $1.25. 


Mr. Blades’s writings were remarkable for the 
great clearness and simplicity of the.r style—the 
volume contains the last writings of ths able and 
genial author. 

Itinveludes an introduction containing a general 
notice of Mr. Blades’s life-work by Henry Bb. Wheat- 
ley, and will form a voiume acceptable to the read- 
ers oi the “ Book-Lover’s Library ” as a companion 
volame to that distinguished bibliographer’s ** Ene- 
mies of Books.” 


NEW VOLUME (BEING FIFTH SERIES) OF 


The Book Worm. 


AN ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF OLD-TIME Lil- 
TERATURE. 1 Vol. Octavo, Uncut Edges, $38. 


In the pages of THE BOOK WORM will be found 
abundance o: lore forail those who are interested 
in the books of by-gone days. The Collector here 
finds papers and josnage on his own #specia ty. Ar- 
ticles on Scarce Books. the works of Special Press- 
es, First Editions, and Unique Copies, and their 
former and present vaiue. The early Boox Auc- 
TIONS and old Book Cata.ogues ciaim occasional at- 
tention. BooOKBINDING takes a prominent place, 
ee of fine examples, by the greatest 
masters. 


5 VOLUMES ARE NOW READY, Price $3 EACH. 
Sold separateiy or in sels, 


ALSO JUST READY 
4A PRESENTATION EDITION OF 


Imago Christi: 
The Example of Jesus Christ. 


By REV. JAS. STALKER, D.D. To meet the de- 
mand fer a superior edition of this successful book 
of which 30 THOUSAND COPIES have been sold 
in England and America, the publishers have had 
Prepared this presentation edition, printed on 
EXTRA CALENDERED PAPER, ornamented 
with red lines and elegantly bound in padded 
leather, RED UNDER GOLD EDGES, price $3.50. 
May also be had in fullcalf or turkey moro:co, 
price $4,50, Each style in a neat bor. 

Of this special edition—printed in England and 


bound at Oxford Bible Warehouse—but a limited 
number remain unsold. 


. | . 

History of Art in Persia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, Caria,and 
Lycia. 

By GEorGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 
600 illustrations, Two vols., imperial 8vo, uni- 
form with ‘History o Art wn Ancient Egyvt,” 
“ History of Artin Chaldeaand Assyria,” “ Htstory 
of Art tn Phoenicia,” **History of Art in Sardinia, 
Judza, Syria, and Asia Mimor.” Haudsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt top, $14.60; three-quarter 
crushed levant morocco, $22. 50. 

The great history is tn many respects t/.e most impor- 
tant contribution of modern wmes to the literacure of art 
and archeology. As tt progresses tts value becomes more 
and more apparent, The tliustrations are admtrable as 
tllustrative art, and abundant .o bring tne descripiwe text 


within ine comprehension of the ordinary reader as well 
as the student, 


Now Ready Third Thousand. 
First Edition of 2,000 Sold in Three Weeks. 


Thirty Years among South Sea Can- 
nibais, 


The Story of John G. Paton. 


TOLD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

By JaMEs PATON. With 45 Full-Page [Illustrations 
from Original Designs. Lurge 12mo, 100 Pages. 
Handsomely Bound in Liluminated Cloth, $1.50, 

The service of a gifted Artist has been employed to make this 

Book every way attractive. The Story is “ Fasci- 
nating in some partsas many a romance.” 
** It as far more interesting as an exciting narrative than 
the ordinary novel.”--N. Y. Journai cf Commerce. 


*One of the most ony! fascinating books of 
modern times. ‘This ilie of Paton IS THE ROBIN- 
BON CRUSOE OF MI>3S8IONS.”-- The Golden Rule. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on recetpt of price by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East Tenth St., New York. 
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Longmans, Green & Co.'s New Books 


A NEW FAIRY BOOK. 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 
EuJited by ANDREW Lana. With 13 plates and 88 
illustrations in the text, by H. J. Forp. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, $2. A 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


The Blue Fairy Book. Illustrated, 


2.00. 


The Red Fairy Book. 


$2.00. 


Richard Jefferces. 
The Toilers of the Field. By 


Ricuarp Jerreries, author of ‘Field and 
Hedgerow,’’ etc. With portrait reproduced 
from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


Edna Lyall. 
The Autobiography of a Slander. 


By Epna Lyatu. New edition, with 20 illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 


F. Anstey. 


Voces Populi. Second Series. Re- 
printed from Punch. By F. ANSTEY, author 
of **Vice Versa,’’ etc. With 28 illustrations 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to, $1.75. 


**  .  . =~. AS good as the first series, and they 
could have no higher praise.’’—Daily News. 


Illustrated, 


Uniform with the above. 
Voces Populi. First Series. $1.75 
The Travelling Companions. $:.75 


C. J. C. Hymne. 
The New Eden. A Story. By C. 


J. Curtirre Hyng. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette, 12mo, $1,00. 


Julian Sturgis. 
After Twenty Years, and Other 


STORIES. By Jutian Srureis, author of 
‘* John Maidment,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Canon Knox Little. 
Sketc..es in Sunshine and Storm. 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes 
of Travel.“ By W. J. Knox Littitz, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 





Bishop Copleston. 


Buddhism, Primitive and Present, 
IN MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. By Reai- 
NALD STEPHEN CopLeston, D.D., Bishop of 
Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. S8vo, pp. xv.-502, 
$5.00. 


Stir Ralph Payne-Gallwey. 
Letters to Young Shooters. By 


Sir Rate Payne-Gattwey, Bart. Sec.nd 
Series. On the Production, Preservation, and 
Killing of Game. With Directions in Shooting 
Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers, 
With Lllustrations. Cr. 8vo, $3.50. 


Mrs. Treland. 


Selections from the Letters of 
GERALDINE ENDSOR JEWSBURY TO JANE 
WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by Mrs, Alexander 
Ireland, author of ‘* The Life of Mrs. Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,’’ and Prefaced by a Monograph on 
Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
A Child’s Garland of Songs. 


Gathered from ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses.”’ 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON, and set to music 
by C. Villiers Stanford. Op. 30, Cloth, $1.25. 


Ma. wh #1. Bf. 


Twenty-five Years of St.Andrews. 
1865-1890. By the author of ‘‘ The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
$3.00 each. 


Theodore Bent. 


The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
LAND: Being a Record of Excavation and Ex- 
ploration in 1891. By J. THEropore Bent, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Ori- 
entation and Mensuration of the Temples by 
R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 
Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 
$5.00. [Immediately.] 





For sale by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 15 East 16th St., New York. 





DIETEGEN. 


NOVELLE VON GOTTFRIED KELLER. 


With an introduction and notes by Gustav GRUE- 
NER, Tutor in German at Yale University. 


In the International Modern Language Series. 
12mo. vi.+75 pages. Ready November zud, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


’ 

Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 
Edited by Miss Vida D. Scudder, Prof of Eng- 
lish in Wellesley Coilege. 

In addition 1o the text and copious notes the editor 
gives suggestions towaids a comp irison of Prome- 
theus Unbound with the Prometheus bound of Zs- 
chylus. The voiume aiso contains Extracts from 
Criticisms on Prometheus Unbound and a Bibliogra- 
phy. The book will be of great interest to teachers 
and students of english Literature and especially 
in this year of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Shelley’s birth. 230 es, clotan, 60 cents. 

D. O. HEATH & OO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 

Chicago. 














rn ow 195 W. 10TH ST., 
odicals. Seta, Saleen, - pe my —s real 


ARGAINS IN BACK NUMBERS 
and volumes of The Nation. See A. 8, CLARK’s 
(34 Park Row, N. Y. City) Oatalogue No. 34, page 18, 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


Fall's Laboratory Manual. 


An Introduction to Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
by the Inductive Method. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


BRENTANO’S 
124 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








BOOKS COLLEGES AND 
of every description, SCHOOLS 
both supplied with 


FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Text-Books, Stationery, 
and every requisite 
at reduced rates, 














We buy and sell bills of exchange on 


Letters and make Cable Transiers of money to 


of Europe, Australia,and the Weat Indies; 
Credit, mercial and Travelers’ Oredits, availa- 
i ers’ C1 ° 

se ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co, Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Be ‘WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTEBS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS. 


Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign and Ame- 
rican. at the lowest rates. Prompt and careful 
service. Estimates furnished. 


Will Publish Immediately: 

Justus Ferthes’s Atlas Antiquus (Pocket 
Atias of Classical Geography). 24 colored 
Maps, with Index of 700 names. 90 cents. 
A companion volume to Justus Perthes’s 

Taschen Atlas (Pocket Atlas of Modern 
Geography). 75 cents. 

Almanach de Gotha for 1893. $2.25. 





A rich selection of fine German Books for Christ- 
mas presents. Catalogues on application. 








A Famous Battery and Its Cam- 
b 1 ’ 
paigns, 1861~-’64. 
By James E. Smiru, Late Captain 4th Independent 

Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery. 

A new book about a battery which distinguished 
itseif in many hard fought battles, and won glory 
and renown in the great Gettysburg conflict, where 
it held the crest of Devil’s Den for three long hours 
against the flower of Lee’s army. ‘The history of 
this battery, from the Peninsula to Gettysburg, is 
the history of the war in the East, and it is told 
modestly but thrillingly by Capt, Smith, and sub- 
stantiated by official reports of both Union and 
Confederate officers, as well as personal reminis- 
cences of participants from other organizations. 


12mo, cloth, 237 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 
W.H LowpDermMILK & Co,, Publishers, 
1424-6 F. STREET, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. _ LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals, 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES: 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


Having recently purchased the entire remainder 
of the last edition of this standard work from the 
publishers, we are prepared to offer them at greatly 
reduced prices, The book may be returned within 
five days from date of purchase if unsatisfactory. 
We have them in russia, half morocco, or sheep 
bindings. They won't last long. Wrte us for 
prices. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
9 South Ninth St., 


(Firet Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 

79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
anp Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on —_— 











AUTOGRAPH LETTE RS. 


Send for my Price Lists. 
WALTER R, BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, » HEW YORE orry. 


RARE | 
BOOKS 


5OC. Each h.— Maupassant’s ‘ Notre-Cau 
be Pierre-Jean,’* Bel- Ami,’ "New Stories;’ Bal- 
zac’s, Daudet’s, Gautier’s, Belot’s Novels. Cata- 
iOgues free) PRaTT, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 





Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage fora package. 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 

751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS | 


The 


Nation. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


A New Book by; Burnett. 


GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER 


CHILDREN WHO HAVE MADE 
STORIES. By Mrs. FRANCEs 
Hopcson Burnetr. Fully illus- 
trated by R. B. Birch. Sq 8vo, 
uniform with * Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.” $1.50. 







” 


i 
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4 . 


‘Stories beautiful in tone and style 
and color.’-—Kate Douglas Wiggin 

‘* Very sweet and pathetic. "—Chureh 
man. 

‘*Each of the stories is a gem. "— Bos 


War of Incvependence. 

BERIC THE BRITON. 
luvasion. 

THE THIRSTY SWORD. 

A Story of the Norse Invasion « 

€5). By Roserr 

Crown Svo, $1.50. 

THE END OF A RAINBOW. 

By RossirER JOHNSON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

BOYHOOD IN NOAWAY. 

H. Boreses. Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50 

THE MODERN VIKINGS. 

By H. H. Boyvesen. New and C? 
lilustrated. l2mo, $1.50 
AMONG THE LAWMAKERS, 

By Epmunp ALTon Illustrated. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Square Svo, $1.50, 


A Story af the Romar 
»f Scotland (1626 


sEIGHTON, iustrated 
LEIGH lil t 


By H. 


vwaper Ed son 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


743-745 Broadway 


ht 





¢ 
¢ 
? 
¢ 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., 


FRENCH ;;;,, 





AND OTHER : 

FOREIGN Stationery. 
BOOKS. Sample Book on applica 
Send for Catalogue. tion, 











BRENTANO’ Ss ‘CLEARA NCE SALE. 


An enormous scle of books in every department of 
Literature is now takin place at tne JACKSON 
BUILDING, 31 East 17th 8t.. three door- eas: of 
Broadway. Librarians of schools, c.ubs, ete.. as well 
as persons intending to estab hab - ivate libraries, 
| would dv weil to call or write to 

. ued es and information given ‘oo any book pub- 
ished 

New Clearance Catalogue sent upon request. 
BRENTANO'S, 31 Sast 17th St. New York 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
SEASONABLE PUBLICATIONS 


e ir new catalogue is now ready and can be had 


¥ 
eon application 


and Presenta- 


Shake- 


For Wedding Presents, 


tion. 
The “Bedford” 


speare. 


In 12 handy volumes, in inexpensive as well as 
exclusive 


styles. Cloth, $7.50 per set in 
cloth case ; also kept in various choice lea- 


ther bindings and leather cases, descriptions 
of which can be bad from your bookseller 


Now ready, a new novel be the author of 


. ‘Her Benny,"’ * t*’ ete. In 
ton Traveller. iis: ieilite ieee be ce, $1.25 
‘**A book of charming. stories.” 
Evangelist. ae Where Duty Lies. 
_‘*Charming child portraits.""— Boston A Cornish Story. By Sauas K. Hocame 
Transcript. F.R.H.S. Wr n thi werful writer's 
‘ : itten this } erfui it 
THE CLOCKS OF RONDAINE, sane i ate ketene dialer Maida 
And Other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton a fal) o i 
With 24 lilustrations by BLASHFIELD, R OGk RS URUSUR TY Inver s 4 awe 2° am 
BeEarRD, and others. Square Svo, $1./ characte 
KENT HAMPDEN. ; 
A Story ofa Boy. By Resgecca Harpine Davis In oth, ce, cents. 
llustrated by R. F. Zo@paum Izmo, $1.00 
ritchie . Home Acting for Amateurs. 
WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. ftegere ta. sane 
By Ev@ene Frevp. i2mo. $1.00. ix original comediettas by NELLA PARKER, 
Contents: Fair} amht.?? §*¢ thia’s 
NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. Ser ae ais dantac ae Shue eal 
Each, crown Svo, fully and beautifully illus Captive ey, wor e Honor of the 
trated $1.50. , House,*’ ** A Midsummer Jest,’ ‘*In Dan 
CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST. A Story na Sitaie aie. ie cee. 
Escape from Siberia. ets 5 uu Also, |} — a cents, HOME 
IN G. EEK WATERS. A Story of the Gree'ar ACTING FOR AMATEURS A Second 


Series. By the same author 


The Diary and Letters of 
acemnine D’ Arblay 


(FRANCES Bt } With tes by =. & 
WARD, an + prefaced by Lonp MacatLaYr's 
essay With portraits In 3 vols., smooth 
dark blu nen beaards, edges uncut, price, 
$2.25 per set; or in ‘‘ Roxburgh” style, 
e-oth, t tops, price, S300 per set, boxed; 
or, half calf, git tops, $6.00 per set, 


JUST READY. PRICE $1.50 
with cloth binding of appropriate 


1 silt edges.) 


The Life of Our Lord. 
IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 
Fully Mlustrated with | 


Tr 4+ 
In 4to size, 


design an 





autiful Pictures. 


i 

; *,* The easiest and most familiar words are 
| use i, and the sacre . text kept to as closely as 
| possible; its divine simplicity being far pre- 


| ferable to any other style of writing the story. 





An Entirely New and Revised Edition. 


_Abbeys, Castles, 
and Ancient Halls of 
England and Wales. 


Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. 
By Jonn JimBps and ALEXANDER GUNN. 
Embellished with 12 full-page, most inter- 
esting photogravures from the newest and 


best views of the subjects procurable. 





} Choicely printed on Jaid paper. 3 vols., 
oe ag es ec Svo. gilt tops, $7.50 

| lar rown a ps, 

| I y W. G H RISTE RN, | Also kept in three-quarters morocco, gilt 

| 254 Fifth Ave., between 25th and 29th Sts., New York, p, per set, $15.0 

i importer of Foreign Books. Agent for the leading ; saints 


Parts Publishers, Tauchnite’s British Authors, Tea 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed om demand. A large assortment always on 


hand. and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as 9000 as is=ued. 


Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price. 


3 Cooper Union, - New York. 








The Nation. 


Stee 55+ No. —_ 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorkK, January 25, 1892. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 81st of December, 
1891; 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1891, to3lst December,1891. $3,862,687 97 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist January, 1891........ccccccscccssece + 1,894,177 87 


Total Marine PromiumS.........seseeeees $5, 256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from lst Janu-~ puscearmaiess 
ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the 
same period...%........-$1,836,325 11 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........$784,790 57 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at.. sesesee 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,425,030 93 


Cash im Baws voce ccecespcccenccccccccveccce 193,895 88 
AON Eh ERO 17 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
cond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1891, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May 


next. By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 


W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 

A. A. Raven, O. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, ©.H. Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas.D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd-Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C. de Thomsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 





Fé 'TROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 
_s mer Peocs, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol. 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, openallthe year Cari Landsee, 
Proorietor. Large, airy. sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior o zine (table d’hdéte or 4 lu carte), 

duced rates in winter. Oarriages and sieighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the ho- 
tel at all seasons. for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms, 3B ent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Llustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 





DRESS FABRICS. 


Novelties received by last steamers. 
New Materials, Fancy Weaves, 


Novel Colorings in Plain and 
Fancy Fabrics. 


Ombré and Cameleon Velours, 
SILK AND WOOL JACQUARDS. 


Velours Ecossats, Bengalznes, 
FANCY REPS, 
DIAGONALS, SERGES, 
Armures, Camel’s Hair, 


Wool Plaids, Wool Crepes, 


Crepons, Cachmere d’Ecosse. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


| Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 










preparation of 


" W. BAKER & CO.’S 






which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


i fj Ithas morethanthreetimes 
i: fi the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
mical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourisking, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. soak i ecanabie 
Sold by Grocers G-ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











THE GREAT 


CHURCH 








To receive the current 
numbers in a conve- 
nient (temporary) form. [fj 
Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with} 
THE NATION stamped on 
the side in gold. Holdsf 
about one volume. Pa- ff 
pers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, post=# 


paid, on receipt of 76 ia 
vente, , 
















pvare, in- 
@ pon OX vector cont 1- 
our ofice, e 
a only goto envestmente ae ‘good rates of 
eres Write us 
for list and circutars F Washing ton. 
GAMWELL aw. WARNER, Investment Bankers. 





HOWTO FILE LETTERS 


If you are in busi- 
ness, whether whole- 
sale, retail, or manu- 
facturing, or if youare 
@ professional man, 
you receive letters. 
bills, and other office 
papers which have to 
be filed. It goes with- 
out saying that you 
have suffered more or less inconvenience in finding 
a@ paper when wanted. The simple system used in 








Amberg Cabinet Letter File 


Enables you to place your hand upon the letter 
wanted at once, whether it is a day, week, or many 
years old. 


THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 
To responsible parties, we send a Cabinet on 
sixty days approval. 

Send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 





Amberg File and Index Co., 


79 and 81 Duane St, New York. 
CHICAGO! LONDON 


;ERSON PIANOS 


0.000 SOLD’ 





PUBLIC, MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FILLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| ©2 FI! 3 
BOSTON, MASS. ‘| NEW YORK” 











PIA N OFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY, 


Baltimore. New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 1485th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 













SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York & Chicago, 


Via Chomtenane Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
panorama of mountains, fo- 
rests and streams. 

an Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

D. 1. Roberts,Gen’l Pass.Agt. 





Sciatica and lumbago are usuaily relieved by the 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. —Aadtt. 








Some are hotbeds for breedin 


, disease; others are viean anc sweet. 
Your health and coufort are at 
' stake, 
WILLIAM 8. COOPER BRASS 
WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 
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America’s Venerable and only Weekly Eclectic. 


1893. 














FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


Has stood Peerless in the realm of Periodical 
Literature. 


It selects from the whole wide field of EUROPEAN 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in every department, 

Biography, History, Literature, 

Se tence, Politics, Criticism, 
Fiction, and Poetry. 

“Only tha best has ever filled its pages; the best 

thought renderedin the purest English. Nothing 

poor or uaworthy has ever appeared in the columns 
of THE LIVING AGE.”—The Presbyterian, Philadelp iia, 

April 13, 1802 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo piges of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes; presenting a m°ss of 
matter UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY AND QUAN- 
TITY by any other publication is the country. 

The publishers are enabled to make one of the 
MOST LIBERAL OFFERS ever mrde for the cor- 
pong ig of an intelligent class of Americin read- 
ers, viz.: a ®5.00 copy of RIDPATH’s HISTORY 
OF THE U 8. at the nominal price of 50 cents, 
when takeain connection with THE LIVING AGE 
Littell’s Living Age, one year. postprid,+8.00? FOR 
Ridpath’'s History of the U. 8. of America, 5.00 § $8.50 


“(Whe her judged by the thoroughness 
of research, the accuracy of statement, or 
the purity of style, it occupies a fs remost 
place among United States Histories.” 
Chas. W. Bennett, D.D., Prof. of History, 
Syracuse University. 


The above price include: posiaye on The Living Age ony. 
The book must he sent a’ the subscriber s expense, 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1893 wili be 
sent GRATIS the two October issues contiining a 
powerful story by Frank Harris, Editor of the Fort 
nightiy Review, entitled ** Profit ani Loss,’ and also 
the numbers of 1892 published after the receipt of 
their subscriptions. 

¢@The publishers continue their popular club- 
bing arrangements whereby one Of more other 
periodicals can be obtained ut greatiy reduced 
prices. 

ge#- Clubbing rates and circulars more fully de- 
scribing the above and other offers sent on appii- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGB, 15 cents 
each. Address 

LITTELL & CO., 


31 Be dford Street, Boston. 


Travels, 
Art, 


**For the enlightened owners of garijens and 
woodlands this journal is invatuable,’’—N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 








Ct Vi - 











Filled every week with original, entertain- 
ing and exact information from the best Ame- 
rican and European authorities about trees, 
shrubs, flowers and fruits; the beautilying of 
home-grounds, roadsides and parks; the pre- 
servation of forests and of natural scenery, to- 
gether with vigorous editorial treatment of 
topics within its field and illustrations of the 
highest artistic finish. 

“The arbiter in matters of rural taste.”—Soston 
ha he “*Aca le pecimen of pure litera ture.” 
—-N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. * Fauitless in make- 

up. vin pp la. Press. “Mlu-trations of rare excel- 


aang "— Buffalo Courter. ** Edited with signal abili- 
ty.""— Cincinnatt Times-Siar. 


Published weekly. $4.09 a year. 

taF"Special Clubbing Offer for 

Su ‘Soorintians to Garden and Fores? 

The Nation, $5.80 

Specinten copy and net clubb ng rites with other 
periodicals sent free on application. 
GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING Go.. 
Tribune Buildiag, New Yor, 


IS98 : 


New 
and 








The Nation. 
THE FORUM. 


DECEMBER, 1892 


AN EDUCATIONAL REFORMATION NEED 


ED: Wherein Popular Education Has 
Failed President CHaries W. Eviot 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS 
AND INDIANAPOLIS Dr. J. M. Rice 
POLITICS AS A CAREER 

Ex-Senator Groror F. Epwunps 

WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS 
Mrs, Mitticent G. Fawcerr 


DIALECT IN LITERATURE 

James Warrceome Riney 
PROPLEMS OF POVERTY: 
HOW SHOULD ACITY CARE FORITS POOR 


Professor F. G. Preasopy 


SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE POOR IN NEW 
YORK Jacosp A Rus 
ARE SCOTT AND DICKENS AND THACK 
ERAY OBSOLETE * W. H. MaLrock 
BRANDY AND SOCIALISM The Gothen 
burg Plan Jous GRAHAM Brooks 
THE WORLD'S FAIR: The Artistic Triumph 
of the Fair Builders Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER 
WHY THE FAIR MUST BE OPENED ON 
SUNDAY Rev. J. W. CHoapwiekK 


The Forum Publishing Co., 
NEW YORK. 
50 CTS. A COPY. $5.00 


Prospe ctus for Is9 


A YEAR 
in 


this Number. 
THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


‘FOR DECEMBER. 


From Magic to Chemistry 
ANDREW D. WHITE reli 
brightest minds of the middle 


and Phy sics, 


s how s 


Ry 
me of the 
ages were lost to 










Science through the > hampering influence of a 
narrow theology 

Deafness and the Care o° the Fars. By 
ABRA\ MILLS Fasnina, M.D. Contains much 
usetul information clearly given 

Modern Instances of Demoniaca! Possess on. 
By Professor E. P. Evans Gives evidence 
from recent authoritative sources that the Ca 
tholic Church still nots officially to the b& 


in possession by devils. 
Fallacies of Modern Ee onomists. 


By ARTHTR 
Kitson. A vigorous argument i i tion to 





some current theories tt na 
tionalists, and other economi 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 
RECENT GLACIAL Discovertes In ENGLAND (with 
Map): CANINE MORALS AND MANNERS, PROTECTIVE 
DEVICES oF LanpD ne lhustrated Tre Exvi 
RONMENT OF GRECIAN CULTURE: PRENHISTORI 





NIBALISM IN 





AMERICA; e ENT 





PaPeER (illustrated); Syuet Tor 
our Youne Women: Prote ATION FOR 
CHOLER«; EVOLUTION OF THE To Tir a 
Rope OF SaND: NICKEL aND its Uses: SKETCH oF 
GeorGE FREDERICE Waricur (with Portrait 





D. APPLETON. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
‘H.. H.. UPHAM -& CO 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
‘IN’ BRASS: AND: BRONZE 
t Fifth Ave near Bleecker 
NEW YORE 


&( 0. New York 
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1. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Tennyson's Poems. 
fd 


by thre 


lilustrated with numerous w engravings 


from original drawing best arti.ts, 


with photogravure frontispieoes, 2 vols, 
I2mo, cluth, gilt top, boxed, 8.0 vols 
i2mo, white back and corners, fan paper 


Sides, gilt top, boxed, Six 


Little Arthur's History of Rome. 


By Hezakian BuTreRWoORTH, author of the 
‘ Zigzag Books,’’ etc. A companion vi ° 
* Little Arthur's Ey gland, and Frane 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 
Mr. Butterworth, in writing a w ’ if 
Rome, aims to il terest the voung he tevutifial 
classic literature o° that country No oF betier 
nderstanis tl requirements of t! y g than 
Mr. Butterw h, and his book wil . ‘ ‘ 
te lor Class ul Studies 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys in 
Grant and Sherman's Army. 
WakREN Lek Goss, author of ‘* Jed 


ms Of a Private, et Ime 


By 
llecti 


* Recollect 


, ? 2) 
illustrated, $1.50. 


The Every Day of Life. 


By the Rev. J. R. Minuer, D.D., author of 
‘Silent Tioses,’’ ‘*‘Makine the Most of 
Life,’’ ete lémo, gilt top, parti-< t 
$1.00; white and gokl, full gilt, $1.25; lewant 
morocee, flexible, gilt edge, #250 

Daily Food. 

Now il'ustrated edition with 12 ph ngray 
ings, ISmo, parii-cloth, gilt edge, TS cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; French siik, 
edge, $1.25 

Milton's Poems. 

Imperial edition, ilustrated, cloth, full 12me, 
gilt sien cilt border lines, $1.50 brary 
edition, I2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


Hugo's Les Miserables. 
Tran IsaBEL F 
I2ma, fully 
boxed, $3.00; 


gilt top, bx 


slated by HapGoop, 2 vols... 


Illustrate !, full cloth, gilt op, 


white back ande 


xed, ba OV. 


r sides, 


Walton's Angler. 


Complete in two volumes, with ail the origi- 


nal 86 illustrations of Major's edition and 
photogravure frontispiece, 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50 


Short Studies in Botany. 


By Mrs. Harriet C. Cooper. Fully illus- 
trated, I2mo, #1.00 A practical demon- 
stration that botany may be made attractive 


to very voung children. 


Polly Button’s New Year. 


By Mrs. C. F. Winper. 12:0, 
cloth bin 75 cents A 


unique parti 


ing, series of object 


lessons in spiritual teaching 


Mixed Pickles. 

By Mrs. Eve_tyn Raymonp. 

#1.25. A piquantstory, describing 

ing adventures of a number of bright boys 
and girls in a quiet Quaker farmhouse. 


12ino, illustrated, 
the amus- 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and im- 





portant publications 


| THOMAS Y.CROWELL&Co.,, 
New Y. 
Boston, 


YR 


| $6 Last 14th St., 
‘ roe Purchase Si., 











A cream of tartar baking powere Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








66 Differen’ IN “SHAPES 


VERY ATTRACT’ 
CHILD 


Rooks, 


AMUSING TO LITTLE 
- 4 c., 50c. 
Amon, cp 


REN. Pr 


Dutton’s Comic . 
A cut out toy book of tnu 4% "on 
Earth. Large 4to, 12 color a. 2y 4, 
50 cents. 


The Sugar Plum House thac® .ck 


Buiit. 
Toy book by Harrier M. Bennetr. Large 
4to, 12 color pages, 50 cents. 
Bible Heroes. 
Eight large color plates and 10 pages of text, 
50 cents. 


Palestine Pictures. 
Eight color and 2 type pages, 50 cents. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


Twenty-four little toy books, cut out in shapes. 


MOTHER PURR AND FAMILY. (Cats.) 
A HAPPY FAMILY. (Pigs.) 
FOWL AND LITTLE FOWLS. (Chickens. ) 


DRS. BUNNY AND THE MISSES BUNNY. (Rab- 


ts.) 
DOT AND HER DARLINGS. (Dogs.) 
MRS. DUCK AND FaMILY. (Ducks.) 


Each kind, a mother and three little ones, in an 
— for 35 cents. These are really wonderful 
value, 

Catalogue sent free on application. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 











Our 14TH ANNUAL HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE OF CHOICE 
BOOKS, suitable for presenta- 
tion or for the library, at 25 to 
50 PER CENT. REDUCTION from 
ubhshers’ prices. Just Reapy. 


FREE ge Bend your address Now and have 
a copy mailed to you FREE. 


Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 














Subscription to foreign pe- 
= as British 


Forewgn Books. ritish 


plication, Can: Somonyuos.” Tia fa Tremont tt Boston. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE FUST PUBLISHED: 


Apologetics. 
By Pror. A. B. Bruce. D.D., Free College,Glasgow 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 

Prof. Bruce’s book is the third volume in the In- 
ternational Theological Library, of which Prof. 
Driver’s extraordinarily successful ‘* Literature of 
the Old Testament *’ was the first, and Dr. Smyth’s 
‘*Christian Ethics’? the second. It is an apolo- 
getic presentation of the Christian faith with refer- 
ence to whatever in our intellectual environment 
makes faith difficult at the present time, and has 
therefore a vital interest. 


The Swiss Reformation. 


Vol. VII in the History of the Christian Church. 
By Pamir Scaare, D.D., LL.D. Lllustrated. 
Large 8vo, $4.00. 

A new volume in Dr. Schaff’s great work, treat- 
ing of the part played by Calvin and Zwingli and 
their Swiss contemporaries in the Reformation, and 
having a special interest in connection with the 
present controversy in the Presbyterian Church. 


With Trumpet and Drum. 


By EvGene FIe.p. 


A Limited Edition of 250 numbered copies printed 
on hand-made paper, with vignette etchings b 
Edmund H. Garrett, in half parchment bind- 
ing, uncut edges, $5.00 net. 


In'this exquisitely made volume are many poems, 
new and old which derive their impulse from the 
author’s well-known love of children, one of the 
most characteristic traits of his verse. 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 
By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. Third Edition. With 
Portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 
A new edition of a remarkably successful book 
containing important additions. 


‘* Without doubt this appreciative and discrimi- 
nating study is the best general com nion to the 
ays of Tennyson that exists.’ he Examiner 


The Mission of the Church. 


Four Lectures delivered in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Asaph. By the Rev. CHARLES — Edi- 
tor of ** Lux Mundi,”’’ ete. i12mo, $1.00. 


The relation of tne Church of England to Society, 
the problem of meeting independent and hostile 
opinion, and the question of unity within the 
Church are the principal themes in Mr. Gore’s 
characteristically fresh and invigorating book. 


The Refounding of the Ger- 
man Empire. 


By Col. G. B. Matteson, C.S.1. With 4 portraits 
+ co ct Events of Our Own Times Series. 
The popularity of Col. Malleson’s ‘ Indian Mutiny 
of 1857’ in the same series indicates that this new 
book will meet with equally wide appreciation . 





*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


PICTURES 


IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 
The Work of American Artists a Specialty. 


A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence invited, 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 


237 Fifth Avenue, 
Two Doors Above 27th Street, New York, 


BEST PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


The Poet at the age of 70. Etched from life by 
Rajon. The head in profile, half iife size. 

on this Portrai it F. G. Stephens, in his biography 
of Rajon, says: “Itis nad one of the finest speci- 
mens of mouern drau ug. a 








ly signed 
gooom on Japan $75.00, 
pecial illustrat rospectus jo2 by . Als 
Catalogue No. 9 of bigh-class Modern Etchin 
holiday presents, with 50 iliustrations, maiie 
receipt of ten cents in stamps 
FREDERICK PREPPEL & CO. 
Paris, Chicago, and 20 East ioth 8t., New York. 


80, 
ro 





ROMANCES 
DUMAS. 


Limited Edition of 1,c00 Copies, with 
more than 20. superb Plates, now 
being published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO. 





The special attention of the lovers of the 
world-famous romances of the great Dumas is 
directed to this choice publication, which will 
comprise in forty-eight volumes Alexandre 
Dumas’s remarkable pictures, which, in the 
form of romance, span the history of France 
from the reign of Henri II. to modern times, 
translated into English with the utmost close- 
ness to the author’s text and entirely una- 
bridged. 

The iliustrations will consist of more than 
200 beautiful full-page plates by gifted artists 
of France and America, including etchings, 
photogravures, and engraved portraits, the 
line of kings and queens for centuries of French 
history, famous courtiers, royal favorites, 
ministers of State, etc., being fully repre- 
sented. 

The volumes will be printed upon Enfield 
hand-made paper, and bound in cloth, gilt 
top, and the type will be clear and beautiful. 
The size will be small 8vo, affording ample 
opportunity for adequate illustrations, and 
giving the reader at the same time a book not 
cumbersome to hold. 

The illustrations will all be vunlettered 
proofs, printed in the finest style upon im- 
perial Japan paper. 

This edition will have eight more volumes 
than any other, and will be the most complete 
as well as the most beautifully illustrated and 
most exquisite library edition in existence. 

In addition to the celebrated story of Monte 
Cristo and D’Artagnan and Marie Antoi- 
nette Romances, so well known to readers of 
fiction, and covering the fascinating and ro- 
mantic periods of French history embraced by 
the reigns of Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Louis 
XV., Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the 
French Revolution, this edition will go back 
of the period of the great Cardinal Richelieu, 
and embrace Dumas’s famous pictures of the 
reigns of Henri II., Charles [X., Henri IIL, 
Henri IV., and Catherine de Médicis, and, 
coming down to a later date, will include the 
stories of the Regency of Philippe d’ Orléans, 
the beautiful love-story of ‘‘The Black Tulip,” 
treating of the period of William of Orange, 
and three important stories of the time of 
Napoleon and Louis Philippe, which have 
never before been translated. 

The price will be $2.50 per volume, and the 
edition will be limited to 1,000 sete, every set 
to be numbered. Sold only by subscription. 
Early subscription is advisable. Frospvectus on 
application. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


RICHMOND, CROSCUP & CO., 


19 Union Square, New York, Agents. 





